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; of Library Experience is Available to You! 


Gaylord Planning and Designing anataesie 


7 E as * ' Let Us Help You Plan Your New Library 


In the 44 years we have actively worked in 
the field we have learned the requirements and 
preferences of librarians all over the world, and 
have accumulated a vast amount of practical 
information and knowledge which we will be 
more than glad to share with you and your 
architect. 


During these years we have specialized in 
the manufacture of library furniture and sup- 
plies. There have been no other interests to 
divide our attention. 


Whether you are planning to modernize or 

enlarge your present library — or to build a new 

Send for this free brochure on planning and equip- library —we will be glad to furnish specific 

ping the modern library for school or community. arrangement suggestions. Simply send a blue- 
It's full of helpful suggestions. print or rough sketch of space available. 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


Established 1896 
Syracuse, N. Y. Srocxton, Cauir. 


Originators and Makers of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 
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THE EXPOSITION IN 1940 


MAY 25 IS OPENING DATE FOR GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION ON TREASURE ISLAND 


Jack James, Director of Publicity and Promotion 


W ITH added stress on the beau- 


ties of Treasure Island for 1940, par- 
ticularly in connection with the famed 
flower gardens and the fairyland illu- 
mination, emphasis is also placed on 
exhibits and entertainment features of 
an instructive nature, according to 
the closely-knit organization now 
working at top speed in preparation 
for the opening date — May 25. 

Features which were the inspiration 
for hundreds upon hundreds of school 
tours to Treasure Island from points 
throughout the nation last year will 
be repeated on a larger scale, with 
many new additions, is announced by 
William W. Monahan, general man- 
ager of the Exposition. 


Since the closing of the Exposition 


Court of the Seven Seas 


MW 


ad 


last season, unceasing 
work has been done to 
maintain and improve 
the magnificent gardens 
which attained world 
fame. The general dec- 
orative scheme, planned 
for 1940, will add mate- 
rially to the beauty of 
the magic isle. 
Plans are well 
vanced in 


ad- 
connection 
with the illumination 
program, bringing into 
play entirely new and 
spectacular effects when 
the gates open on 
May 25. 
The Island will have 
ample entertainment 
and amusement fea- 
tures in 1940. The high- 
est class of entertain- 
ment will be featured. 
Outstanding names in 
the world of the stage, 
radio and films again 
will entertain visitors 
along lines similar to 
those which drew capa- 
city crowds to the Ex- 
position during the lat- 
ter part of the 1939 sea- 
son, shattering all pre- 
vious attendance 
ords. 

Cost of attending the 
Exposition will be ma- 
terially reduced. Tolls 
on San Francisco - Oak- 
land Bay Bridge, origi- 


rec- 
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nally 50 cents and later reduced to 40 
cents, have again been cut to a price 
of 35 cents, and there is every indi- 
cation that by the time Treasure Is- 
land again welcomes its visitors this 
latter figure may again be lowered. 
Parking fees for automobiles will be 
cut to 25 cents, a reduction of 50% 
from the 1939 rate. 


Basic admission charge remains at 
50 cents, but plans now being com- 
pleted contemplate a vast number of 
special days on which it will be greatly 
reduced. Special prices for children 
will also be in effect. 

Among new educational exhibits 
which promise to be of more than 
usual interest will be those from South 


Towers of the East 


and Central America, China and other 
nations. President Roosevelt, strongly 
urging added participation from the 
nations, has asked Congress for ample 
funds with which to achieve this un- 
dertaking. Major O. J. Keatinge, who 
ably handled the foreign participation 
last year, is rapidly rounding out the 
plans for this type of participation. 
With many of last year’s exhibitors 
planning new and enlarged presenta- 
tions, newcomers both in the exhibit 
and concession departments are being 
rapidly added to the roster. 
Outstanding among the new fea- 
tures will be an entirely new Caval- 
cade. The Cavalcade of the Golden 
West, which established box - office 
records and world-wide acclaim in 
1939, will be followed this coming 
season by The Cavalcade of America, 
opening with the landing of Columbus 
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and highlight the Westward growth 
of the nation, climaxing with a scene 
from the Gay 90's. The production 
will be a living history of America 
from 1492. 

With a streamlined organization, 
now functioning in a manner which 
stimulates fast and effective work, 
Treasure Island will be ready to wel- 
come its visitors with an entirely new 
Land of Beauty when the gates swing 
open to the accompaniment of a highly 
novel opening program May 25. 

President Roosevelt will visit the 
Exposition on Treasure Island in July 
or August, George Creel, United 
States commissioner for the Exposi- 
tion, reported on his return from 
Washington. 

Creel said he is confident that Con- 
gress will authorize appropriation of 
$622,000 for the 194 OFair. Of this 
sum, $122,000 was left over from the 
1939 fund. $250,000 would be used 
for rehabilitating the Federal exhibit 
and $250,000 to aid foreign partici- 
pants. 

A completely new Federal exhibit 
is planned by Creel. The Indian por- 
tion of the display will be centered 


around the Inca and Mayan civili- 
zations. 


0. another front, Attorney Gen- 
eral Warren held that the California 
Commission to the Exposition 
could utilize the unexpended bal- 
ance of its 1939 legislative appro- 
priation for renovation of State- 
owned carpets and rugs on Treas- 
ure Island. 


Warren said the appropriation 
was for the 1939 Fair, but the 
specifying of the year was de- 
scriptive rather than in the nature 
of an attempt to control the time 
during which the commission 
could participate in the Exposition. 


* * * 


Announcement is made by W. A. 
Patterson, president, United Air Lines, 
of election of Dr. Dorothy Kaucher, 
of San Jose State College, to the 
100,000 Mile Club, which is an ex- 
clusive organization composed of per- 
sons who have flown 100,000 miles or 
more. 





HISTORIC MONTEREY 


 — KNIGHT, noted land- 
scape architect and city-planning ad- 
visor, has made a comprehensive long- 
range Master Plan for Monterey, de- 
tailed in a beautifully printed and il- 
lustrated book published by that city. 

In a discussion with representatives 
of San Francisco office, United States 
Travel Bureau, Mr. Knight stated that 
it is a plan for Monterey’s future 
which attempts to outline and fix the 
design for a more practical and more 
attractive place for its residents and 
for people from everywhere to visit 
and enjoy. 

The Master Plan embraces three 
subdivisions — a minimum or primary 
plan, an intermediate plan and a max- 
imum or ultimate plan. The first calls 
for acquisition of playgrounds, parks, 
beach and historic areas and buildings, 
and establishment of promenades. 

The intermediate plan suggests ac- 
quisition and establishment of park- 
ways and the ultimate plan is an ex- 
pansion of the first two. 

Monterey was founded in 1770 and 
became the capital of California under 
Spain in 1776. In 1830 Mexico granted 
the Pueblo lands to Monterey. Every 


Pacific House, theme building of Golden Gate International Exposition on Treasure Island. 
Situated on an island in the north Lake of Nations, this structure is approached by boat or 
arched bridge. Pavilions of Pacific nations border the shores of the lake. 


section of the present incorporated 
city was included in this grant. 
“Today Monterey possesses the 
most numerous collection of examples 
of historic architecture on the Pacific 
Coast, which if preserved will con- 
tinue to be of increasing national as 


well as state and local interest,” said 
Mr. Knight. 
“Within its central pattern are 


woven examples of Spanish, Mexican 
and early American architecture. 
These buildings recall stirring episodes 
and incidents in California history. 
Well preserved for the most part, they 
revive the color and feeling of long 
ago. 






































“The Monterey Custom House,over 
which flew the flags of three nations 
—Spain, Mexico and the United 
States —is probably the oldest gov- 
ernment building in California, con- 
struction having been started prior to 
1927. 


“Casa Amesti is one of the finest 
examples of old Monterey domestic 
architecture. It was built in the early 
1830's by Don Amesti as a wedding 
gift for his daughter. The Larkin 


House, built as a combination resi- 
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dence and merchandise store, served 
from 1842 to 1844 as the American 
Consulate. 

“Colton Hall was erected in 1849 by 
Rev. Walter Colton from the proceeds 
of fines of gamblers and winebibbers 
and the sale of town lots. Casa Bor- 
onda, one of the oldest adobe houses 
in California, was built in 1817 by 
Manuel de Boronda and has been in 
the possession of the Boronda family 
since that time. 

“Other interesting buildings in the 
historic city are the Stokes House, the 


* 
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LET THIS \ 0790400064. DELIGHT 
BE WHAT ONLY 


. JAPAN CAN GIVE 


Exchange the school bell for wind-bells 
tinkling under the eaves of a tea-stall in 
Tokyo. Let soft breezes from mountain 
or sea cool your cheek as you look on 
Shinto shrines that have blinked at cen- 
turies from their flower gardens. Catch 
the friendly spirit that stages a summer- 
long pageant, honoring this season of 
joy. Know the glory of summer in Japan. 
Include the stirring sights of Korea, 
Manchoukuo, Peking, and North China. 


Generously sample the friendly spirit on 
board the N.Y.K. Maru liner that begins 
on sailing day. Dine as you please, 
American or Continental. 


Current Exchange Exceptionally Attractive 


The unusually low rate of exchange 
supplements the economy of low-cost 
fares and living expenses this summer. 


Inquire about N.Y.K. reduced round trip 
fares available to teachers on sabbatical leave. 


ROUND-TRIP FARES TO JAPAN 
from $595 ist Class; from $359 2nd Class 


For complete details see your Travel Agent, or: 


NeYeKe Lime cerae aceir 


551 Market St., S.F.; 518 W. Sixth St., L.A. 


French Hotel (better known as the 
Robert Louis Stevenson House) and 
the old Pacific Building. A number of 
the buildings, including the Custom 
House and California’s first theatre, 
are now State historic monuments, 
while others are maintained as historic 
monuments by the City of Monterey.” 

“Endowed with a climate both mild 
and invigorating,” continued Mr. 
Knight, “Monterey has a beautiful 
natural setting. The Presidio military 
reservation rises in the heart of what 
was the original extensive Pueblo. Its 
shoreline boundary is rugged with 
alternating inlets and promontories ac- 
cented by brown cliffs. 

“From the Custom House, the bay 
shore sweeps in a majestic curve east- 
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ward and northward toward Santa 
Cruz. An ample beach of tawny-col- 
ored sand is backed by impressive 
dunes and wind-sculptured cypresses. 
On gradual slopes above the town are 
cool green mesas enframed by live 
oaks. Still higher the dark mass of 
Monterey Pine forest climbs to the 
ridge and silhouettes the sky. 


ye activity in Mon- 
terey is centered almost wholly in fish- 
ing and canning operations. The har- 
bor teems with small fishing craft and 
purse seiners. Traditional and of pic- 
turesque, colorful character, these 
activities insure fascination for all 
observers.” 


PANAMA THE CROSSROADS 


Douglas Malcolm, American Express Travel Service, New York City 


Miay Americans who have 
heard of Panama only in connection 
with the Canal do not realize that it 
is an independent republic with a 
great variety of topography and 
scenery. 

Potentially one of the richest of all 
Latin-American countries; it is about 
four times the size of Belgium, has 
eight different provinces, 180 rivers 
flowing into the Atlantic and 300 into 
the Pacific. It possesses mineral 
wealth, a long history of peculiar 
interest to archaeologists and popula- 
tion of about half a million. 


The strip of land which the United 
States leased from the Republic to 
build the Canal was subsequently 
augmented to include territory border- 
ing on the Zone up to 100 feet above 
the lake level. 

Although the Republic of Panama 
maintains its political independence, 
a clause in the treaty between the two 
governments gives the U. S. complete 
sanitary control over the entire region 
with the result that this segment is 
one of the cleanest and most health- 
ful in the entire world. One can 
drink the water and use the ice with 
the assurance that it is perfectly pure. 

Due to the high standards of health 


and sanitation which are maintained 
in Panama this country is rapidly be- 
coming a favored resort of those who 
seek an agreeable, healthful climate in 
which to spend the winter months. 
At the Atlantic end of the canal is 
the American town of Cristobal and, 
adjoining it, the much older Pana- 
manian city of Colon. 


Colon is the great tourist center 
because here one finds what is prob- 
ably the greatest shopping district for 
oriental goods to be found in the 
Western Hemisphere, a whole street 
of shops whose owners are Hindoos, 
Chinese, Japanese, Syrians. and Cey- 
lonese. For this reason many tourists 
spend 24 hours or more in Colon and 
never get any further than Front 
Street. 


Panama City on the Pacific is filled 
with fine old churches of the Spanish 
colonial era, moss-covered forts and 
battlements and historic buildings. 

The hotels, however, are new and 
modern and up-to-date. In addition 
to the Canal, with its ever-changing 
scene of waterborne traffic, the gay 
life and round of parties with the mili- 
tary and navy crowd when ships are 
in and the excitement and fun of the 
carnival season, there is plenty of time 
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ME XK IC © 
54 Days of Economy Travel - $320 


Leave June 22. Opening fields of travel in 
sections never before visited by tourist 
groups. Ask for circular. 


O’CONNOR, MOFFATT & CO. 
TRAVEL BUREAU 









tradition, when work was started on 
the Panama Canal back in 1904, thou- 
sands of colored laborers were im- 
ported from Jamaica and the British 
West Indies where left-hand driving 





Harvard Scholarships 


| = College, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, offers this year at least 
21 National Scholarships, with maxi- 
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NEW CALIFORNIA STATE REDWOOD 
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In the Mill Creek Redwoods, five miles northeast of Crescent City, Del Norte County. 

Preservation of this area, by some considered the finest in the Redwood Belt, was a 

major project of Save-the-Redwoods League, and is now accomplished. Dr. John C. 

Merriam of Washington, D. C., president of the League, has said that this forest is of 

particular interest because it represents the development of the Redwood near its 
northernmost limits. 


O.: of the great forests of the 
world — Mill Creek Redwoods near 
Crescent City, Del Norte County — 
was in large measures assured of pre- 
servation for all time, when Califor- 
nia State Park Commission took title 
recently to 6,772 acres from The Del 
Norte Company, Ltd. 


The purchase price was $80,000 
met by private gifts obtained through 
the Save-the-Redwoods League from 
individuals in many parts of the 
United States. 

Together with adjoining state hold- 
ings in Hiouchi Park, the Mill Creek 
Redwoods State Park now coriprises 
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almost 7,000 acres. An additional 
2,518 acres to round out the area are 
subject to option agreement under 
which, if State funds and private gifts 
to match them become available, it is 
planned to make purchases in install- 
ments over the next ten years. 


Mill Creek Redwoods are located 
on the Redwood Highway 5 miles 
northeast of Crescent City. They lie 
along the scenic Smith River and are 
the first Redwoods seen by travelers 
entering California on the main route. 


The old county road, formerly the 
highway to Grants Pass, Oregon, also 
traverses some of the finest portions 
of this tract. 


The purchase largely realizes an 
objective established by the Save-the- 
Redwoods League over 20 years ago, 
according to Newton B. Drury, sec’ 
retary of the Save-the-Redwoods 
League and investigating officer of the 
California State Park Commission, 
who conducted the negotiations with 
the timber owners and contributors. 


Olmstead State Park Survey of 
1927 recommended this area for in- 
clusion in the State Park system, and 
this recommendation was approved by 
State Park Commission in 1928. Both 
National Park Service and U. S. For- 
est Service have recognized the im- 
portance of saving these Redwoods. 


. say discriminating edu- 
cators who appreciate lux- 
urious comfort, streamline 
service, and the social 
prestige this hotel 
shares with its guests. 


always 


Doubles . . . . $6 up 
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A, experience 


ENCHANTING... 
ENLIGHTENING 


A visit to Japan! See the actual 
counterpart of fascinating ‘‘story 
book”’ scenes . . . gardens, shrines, 
colorful festivals . . . charming tra- 
ditions unaltered by time. Here is 
a tiny ‘“‘world”’ rich in beauty and 
art, ready to welcome you with the 
Western conveniences and diver- 
sions you appreciate in a foreign 
land. 


FAVORABLE RATES OF 
EXCHANGE... 
are now in effect. Special facilities 
available for inspection trips to 
various educational and cultural 
institutions. 


For illustrated literature apply to your 
travel agent or Japan Tourist Bureau, 
1151 South Broadway, Los Angeles, ot 
630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. TY. 


BOARD OF TOURIST INDUSTRY 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 


Your Personal Eeonomies 


Mi .craw-nit Book Company, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York City, has 
brought out a noteworthy introduction to 
consumer problems,— Your Personal Eco- 
nomics, by Augustus H. Smith, chairman, 
department of social studies, High School of 
Commerce, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


This text of 660 pages is organized in 9 
units, with innumerable practical problems 
and illustrations. The subject-matter has 
been tested in many classes. The teaching 
aids are ample and the references are quite 
up-to-date. 


Deans of Women 


N ationat Association of Deans of 
Women 24th annual convention will be 
held February 20-23 at Hotel Statler, St. 
Louis. 


The program covers a wide range of sub- 
jects in order to meet the needs of deans 
and advisers in many types of educational 
institutions from junior high school through 
graduate school. 


There will be exhibits of material helpful 
to advisers of young people, conferences for 
new deans, breakfasts for various state and 
special interest groups, meetings of aca- 
demic deans, and of those specially inter- 
ested in rural youth. 


Over a thousand women doing the work 
of a dean in all sections of the United 
States and in several other countries are 
members of the national association, a de- 


partment of N.E.A. 


Officers are: President — Sarah G. Banding, 
dean of women, University of Kentucky: vice- 
president —M. Eunice Hilton, dean of women, 
Syracuse University; secretary—- Esther A. 
Dayman, dean of undergraduate students, Mills 
College; treasurer ——- Elizabeth B. Oakes, dean 
of women, State Teachers College, Milwaukee; 
executive secretary -—— Kathryn G. Heath, Na- 
tional Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Marguerite W. Kehr, 
Publicity Chairman, N.A.D.W., State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 





Pony Express Courier 


Authentic — Historical 


Of special value to schools, 
teachers, and Libraries 
Subscription $1.50 per year 


PLACERVILLE (“Hangtown”) CALIFORNIA 
Send for free sample copy 


F. Melvyn Lawson, vice-principal, Sacra- 
mento High School, was recently honored 
with the 1939 distinguished service award, 
U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce, as the 
outstanding young man of Sacramento for 
that year. 

Mr. Lawson, age 31, is author of Our 
America, Today and Yesterday, a nation- 
ally-known text widely adopted, including 
Los Angeles City and Utah. He also has 
written numerous papers for educational 
periodicals. 


Language in General Education, a report 
of the committee on the function of Eng- 
lish in general education, for the commis- 
sion on Secondary School Curriculum of 
the Progressive Education Association, (a 
volume of 240 pages), is another of the 
series published for the commission by D. 
Appleton-Century Company. This critical 
consideration is the fruit of a searching 
inquiry into the problem by a group of 
outstanding teachers, psychologists and spe- 


cialists. Price $2. 
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Famep Waikiki Beach is “just around the corner” from this 
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74 Good Sonia lanweieg..\ A HELP TO HARD STUDYING 


a 


ae 


American campus! Here you'll play in the surf and brown in 
the sun ... relax as you’ve never relaxed before. This fully 
accredited university offers both graduate and undergraduate 
courses ... including studies of the Oriental.or Polynesian 


Culture, which has fascinated students the world over. 


Plan 


to study and play this summer in the Paradise of the Pacific 


..- Hawaii! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Director of Summer Session, University of Hawaii, 


Dept. B, Honolulu, T. H. 


Please forward to me complete information about 
courses and instructors for your 1940 Summer Session. 


Nome (PRINT) 


Address. 





HL 


BOOK PASSAGE NOW 
SPACE AT A PREMIUM 


COST: As little as $300, 

all-inclusive. Round trip 

steamer fare, board, 
Oe Om LOL 








PLANS AND POLICIES 


PLANNING AND POLICY-MAKING IN A DEMOCRACY: CALIFORNIA 
EXPERIMENTS IN EDUCATION 


John A. Sexson, Chairman, California Educational Policies and Plans Committee 


en of the people, 
by the people, and for the people” is 
a fine phrase. It is descriptive of an 
Utopian state that never was, is not 
today, and may never be —yet the 
ideal has persisted down through the 
ages and for millions today represents 
a possible social achievement more to 
be desired than any goal for which 
men may strive. 


“Government of the people.” 
“Government by the people.” Democ- 
racy as a form of government is “of 
the people.” The “way of life” in 
every phase of one’s existence — at 
home; in vocations; in community, 
state, and nation — is the criterion by 
which we must measure the extent to 
which government is in fact “by” and 
“for” the people. 


How much of your daily life goes 


forward at your direction? How much 
is modified by collective action of 
which you are a part, making your 
contribution, participating actively 
and constructively in setting up the 
existing controls? 

How much is dictated, regimented, 
imposed by agencies or forces with 
which you had no influence, either 
by reasons beyond your control or by 
the fact that you have chosen or failed 
to exercise your rights, privileges, or 
obligations? 

Here lies, in the final analysis, the 
validity of the whole concept of free 
institutions and agencies of govern- 
ment. Their test is after all the way 
they work; not the unquestioned va- 
lidity of the abstract ideal. 

Through a state-wide planning and 
policy-making agency, California 
Teachers Association hopes to make 
“of,” “by,” and “for” valid charac- 
teristics of the government of the Cal- 
ifornia schools. 

The Association does not seek 
teacher-domination of our schools ex- 
cept with respect to professional 
practice. All thoughtful people will 
recognize that the performance of a 


professional service is a specialized 
function, demanding specific knowl- 
edges and highly perfected skills. 

The Association does desire to per- 
fect gradually a way of planning and 
policy-making that will enable our 
citizens to say truthfully that our 
schools are in fact “of,” “by,” and 
“for” the people of California. 

To this end, some 500 groups scat- 
tered throughout this State are taking 
our educational problems to a widely 
expanding clientele of California cit- 
izens — going back to the child in his 
class, the teacher in her room, the par- 
ent in the home —and asking them 
how public education can be made 
better to serve their practical every- 
day life needs and interests. 


The first problems are general, yet 
they are vital and significant. How 
can we get the full facts about our 
schools and keep our people fully and 
accurately informed about school 
problems? We call this research — 
a big, $2 word that makes most of us 
feel helpless and ineffective. After 
all, it means nothing more than col- 
lecting all the information or data we 
need to do a task or solve a problem. 
Mother employs research when she 
looks for a recipe for preserving fruit 
or baking a cake. Father uses research 
when he selects his new automobile. 
In recent years, all of us have been 
compelled to do research to protect 
ourselves from persons who would 
sell us worthless or harmful drugs, 
poor merchandise, or crack-pot ideas. 


Facts Are Basic 


In this day and age, everyone needs 
to know how to find and use facts. 
We need them in managing our pub- 
lic schools and we are fortunate that 
the President of our great State Uni- 
versity, the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and our great Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association have 
pledged their best efforts in an at- 
tempt to perfect an effective fact- 


finding agency to serve California's 
schools. They solicit your cooper- 
ation. 


We face an era of governmental 
budget deficits. From our national 
government down to the smallest 
municipality, the task of balancing 
revenues and expenditures is increas- 
ingly difficult. New, necessary serv- 
ices must be paid for; long produc- 
tive sources of revenue are drying up. 
All our institutions are caught be- 
tween the horns of the dilemma of 
more service and less money. What 
services are necessary? To what ex- 
tent may we furnish these services 
and pay for them? Which are im- 
portant? Which are less important 
and, therefore, offer opportunity for 
savings and curtailment? If govern- 
ment is “for” the people, then the 
people must answer these questions. 


© pace does not permit detailing 
every problem; nor is it necessary. If 
you have any interest or concern 
about the schools of California, the 
California Teachers Association Plan- 
ning and Policies Committee offers 
you an excellent opportunity to parti- 
cipate. 


Communicate with any member of 
the Committee, any committee chair- 
man, with the offices of California 
Teachers Association in San Fran- 
cisco or in Los Angeles, or with any 
of the six Sections, and by your own 
participation make our democracy by 
at least one more individual truly a 
government “of,” “by,” and, to the 
very best of our combined intelli 
gence, “for” our people. 


* * * 


George C. Jensen, principal, Sacramento 
Senior High School, recently attended a 
conference in Chicago of secondary school 
principals and State Administrators of 
N. Y. A., to assist in organizing a general 
plan for coordinating activities of many 
agencies working for young people. 


* *£ 


The staff of Lafayette School, Stockton, 
is honored, by special mention in January 
N.E.A. Journal because of its 100% enroll: 
ment in N.E.A. since 1918; principal is 
J. H. Utt; a fine picture of the school adorns 
the announcement. Bradley Grover was 
principal, 1918-24. 
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ern MERICAN Association of 
the School Administrators will hold its an- 
lan- nual convention in St. Louis, Missouri, 
fers February 24 to 29. 
arti: Ben G. Graham, president of the 
Association and superintendent ot 
r of §§ schools of Pittsburgh, has prepared a 
hair’ program which should interest every 
nia ff delegate. 
pal Among the topics chosen for gen- 
any eral discussion are, — What's Right 
Own Ff With the Schools?, Character Building 
y by for Future American Citizenship, Mu- 
ily a sic’s Contribution to American Cul- 
. the ture, The National Scene, Safety Edu- 
teelli- cation, Administrative Foundations of 
Education, Improving the Public 
Schools, and Civic Education. 
mento California will be represented by its 
ded a Mf usual large delegation of school ad- 
school § ministrators. The California Breakfast, 
rs Of TE one of the outstanding features of the 
yeneral ae , ; 
. ouen school administrators conventions, will 
be held Monday morning, 7:15, Feb- 
ruary 26, at New Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis. John F. Brady, chief deputy 
ockton, § superintendent of schools of San Fran- 
january Bisco and president of California 
os Teachers Association, will be in 
allies charge. National officers have been in- 
er was § Vited to attend the breakfast and speak 





briefly. Price of breakfast tickets is 















Sierra 
EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


JOHN F. BRADY President 


California public school teachers are subject to the provisions of the Federal income-tax law and 


must file returns on or before March 15. 
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ST. LOUIS MEETING 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


Roy W. Cloud 


$1; reservations should be made by 
writing California Teachers Associa- 
tion, 155 Sansome Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Discussion groups will be held each 
afternoon of the convention. John A. 
Sexson, past-president of American 
Association of School Administrators 
and superintendent of schools of Pasa- 
dena, will have charge of the section 
which deals with Educational Policies. 


St. Louis’ welcome to the national 
educators will be given on Sunday 
evening, February 25. Musica Ameri- 
cana, a dramatic portrayal, will be pre- 
sented in the Municipal Auditorium; 
2700 high school pupils will partici- 
pate. This demonstration will be used 
to tell the story of American music 
representing the times of the Indian, 
the first settlers, the Negroes, Civil 
War music, and present-day compo- 
sitions. 


On Wednesday evening a Califor- 
nia production, presented by Dr. E. 
W. Jacobsen, superintendent of 
schools of Oakland, will be in the na- 
ture of an American “Mr. Chipps,” 
who is the principal character in a 
mammoth stage revue. He is known as 
Grandad and is a kindly, lovable 
school superintendent who interprets 





ROY W. CLOUD Saute Executive Secretary 
VAUGHAN MacCAUGHEY Editor 


NUMBER 2 


the purpose of education 1n a series of 
dialogues with his granddaughter, an 
earnest and intelligent college girl who 
desires to become a teacher. 

The dialogues are the central thread 
of the revue, which is a modern stage 
interpretation of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission's recently published 
book, The Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy. Around the 
dialogues are woven a number of col- 
orful and highly dramatic scenes with 
tuneful songs, full choral effects, and 
orchestral backgrounds. 


Scenes depict the appreciation of 
Jewish, Irish and Italian mothers for 
the opportunities and benefits their 
children receive at school. Farmers, 
laborers and other American individ- 
uals are introduced to show their 
grateful approval of the work done by 
the teachers of America. A number of 
students appear in typical school 
scenes. They are ordinary American 
boys and girls and act as such. 


The entire cast of players, chorus 
and orchestra have been drawn from 
the suburbs of St. Louis, namely from 
the schools of Clayton, Webster 
Groves and University City. Hun- 
dreds of students and numerous teach- 
ers will take part in the production. 
Although the revue is to be produced 
in St. Louis by a local cast, the script, 
music and direction .come from Oak- 


land. 

The idea of using the medium of 
the drama fo interpret the Educational 
Policies Commission’s statement ‘on 


10 


Purposes of Education originated with 
Dr. E. W. Jacobsen, who had a very 
considerable stage experience betore 
entering school work and whose 
hobby is the stage. For years he has 
directed the local Scottish Rite plays 
in Oakland. Jean Byers, English and 
drama teacher at Fremont High 
Oakland, wrote the entire 
script. Music for the revue was writ- 
ten by Glenn H. Woods, supervisor 
of music in the Oakland schools. An- 
other Fremont High School teacher, 
Beatrice Burnett, has the responsibility 
of casting and directing. 


School, 


These members of the Oakland 
School Department will go to St. 
Louis with Dr. Jacobsen to direct and 
supervise the affair. A production of 


this kind involves tremendous prob- 
lems for an amateur company of 
school people limited by the lack of 
time and funds. However, those who 
have seen the revue predict that 
it will be the hit of the convention. A 
successful trial performance was given 
in Oakland last month with a partial 
cast and limited stage facilities. Cali- 
fornia will have good cause to be 
proud of Oakland’s contribution to 
the convention. 


ineknrtanaane Henry J. 
Gerling of St. Louis is perfecting the 
local plans for the meeting, which 
promises to be one of the outstand- 
ing conventions of the Administrators 
Association. 


PROFESSIONAL PRIDE 


100% CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP ANALYZED 


Raymond F. Kendall, Past President, 'C.T.A. Central Section; Teacher, Madera 
Union High School 


 venucnour the year one 
finds in Sierra Educational News lists 
of schools which are 100% enrolled in 
California Teachers Association. In a 


spring issue one may find recognition 
given to some schools who were 100% 
enrolled early in the previous fall. 

With a total state membership of 
about 86% of all 
schools which do not turn in reports 
to the magazine must be 100% in 
membership. 


teachers, many 


Although recognition for member- 
ships is fine and should certainly be 
continued, teachers are professional 
and are joining C.T.A. for what it 
does for them and for what their 
memberships do for the teaching pro- 
fession. 

The membership record at Madera 
Union High School, undoubtedly du- 
plicated in many schools throughout 
the state, shows what teachers are 
doing about California Teachers As- 
sociation memberships. For over 6 
years Madera. High, under leadership 
of Principal L. C. Thompson, has held 
100% membership: Complete enroll- 


ment is usually completed within 10 
days or two weeks after the opening 
of school. This year the school 
opened September 18; on September 
28 the faculty treasurer sent a check 
covering the school’s 100% member- 
ship to the Central Section Treasurer. 


In like manner, many faculties af- 
filiate at full strength in C.T.A. Al- 
though proud of their records, no 
special attempt to gain recognition is 
made, for teachers are joining C.T.A. 
with the idea of doing their part in 
maintaining an organization which is 
rendering them and education a great 
service. 


California teachers are upholding 
their share in maintaining and profit- 
ing by the many benefits which 
C.T.A. has brought, and is bringing, 
to education in California. If mem- 
bers of C.T.A. will continue to show 
this fine professional attitude and 
carry this idea to the remaining 14% 
of our profession who are not mem- 
bers, perhaps. our Association will 
soon be proud to have close to 100% 
membership as a state organization. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


INVITATION 


Tix popular superstition that 
California is a faraway place went 
the way of all myths after National 
Education Association held its con- 
vention in San Francisco last July. 

So pleased were the visiting educa- 
tors, that those high in the councils of 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators were the first to suggest that 
California would provide an ideal place 
for the winter meeting of the companion 
organization in February 1942. 

The Administrators convention would 
bring to the teachers of California an 
opportunity to see and hear great na- 
tional leaders in our profession, an op- 
portunity which has been denied educa- 
tors in the Far West who are unable to 
leave their posts to travel long distances 
while schools are in session. 

Prompted by this suggestion, San 
Francisco will formally extend an official 
invitation at the St. Louis convention of 
the Administrators group. 7 

The support that San Francisco's in- 
vitation is accorded by administrators in 
the Far West will be a determining fac- 
tor in bringing this major convention to 
the West for the first time in its 77-year 
history. 


Superintendent of Schools 
San Francisco 


Advancement of Edueation 


ts, OCIETY for the Advancement of 
Education, a non-commercial, non’ 
profit organization, recently has been 
established to insure the continued 
publication of the weekly periodical 
School and Society, of which J. Mc 
Keen Cattell was founder. 

This journal, established in 1915 by Dr. 
Cattell, achieved under his editorship a dis- 
tinguished position in American education. 
It is of vital importance to education that 
the journal be perpetuated. 


Walter A. Jessup, president, Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, is chairman of the 
board of trustees of the new society. 
William C. Bagley is secretary of the 
society and editor of School and So- 
ciety, with office at 525 West 120th 
Street, New York City. 
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C.T.A. CONSULTING GROUPS 


FEBRUARY THEME: PUBLIC RECREATION AND THE SCHOOLS 


Arthur F, Corey, Los Angeles; Director, C.T.A. Consulting Groups 


Tz PROBLEM: Leisure is on 
the increase with a consequent rapid 
expansion in the demand for public 
and private recreation. 

How can the responsibility of the 
school in this field best be met and 
what is the proper relationship be- 
tween educational and recreational 
authorities? 

Herbert Hoover recently ventured 
the opinion that in the future our 
stage of civilization will depend not 
so much on what we do when at work 
as what we do in our time off. “The 
moral and spiritual forces of the coun- 
try,” he adds, “do not lose ground in 
the hours we are at work. Their bat- 
tle time is the time of leisure.” This 
truth is the basis for much activity 
now generally accepted as a part of 
the regular school program. Hobby 
clubs, recreational sports and games 
and social activities now find an im- 
portant place in school life. 


Adults Have Fun the Easy Way 


The great majority of the adult 
population enjoyed little education for 
leisure. The unprecedented increases 
in available time found the people un- 
prepared, with interest or aptitude to 
utilize the new freedom. 

According to a Fortune survey of 
a year ago nearly half of the leisure 
time activity of the American people 
is spent in listening to the radio, at- 
tending movies and witnessing sports 
events. This fact is disconcerting 
when considered in the light of the 
generally-accepted theory that the 
amusements which contribute most 
richly to personality are those involv- 
ing activity and physical exercise. 


Private Recreation Costly 


Sedentary recreation of the specta- 
tor variety is not only low in educa- 
tional value but also extremely expen- 
sive to the individual. As far back 
as 1930 the American people are es- 
timated to have spent at least $10,- 
000,000,000 for recreation. A writer 


in Business Week estimated in 1937 
that recreation cost as much in the 
United States as did all government. 
Radio surveys, movie attendance, pin- 
ball and marble game receipts, the 
take at the race-tracks, prize-fight at- 
tendance —all are evidences of the 
commercial character of recreation. 
Providing entertainment is truly one 
of the country’s biggest industries. 


Public Recreation Expanding 


Increased leisure has also made new 
demands upon governmental agencies. 
Many people are asking for the op- 
portunity actually to do something 
with their free time. Recreation As- 
sociation Yearbook reports that in 
1938 there were 1,295 cities in the 
United States offering public recrea- 
tion programs, with 17,721 separate 
supervised play areas and a total of 
over 40,000 paid leaders. Monthly 
Labor Review also mentions a total 
of 4,059 indoor recreation centers, in- 
cluding churches, schools, city halls 
and clubs where supervised commun- 
ity programs were conducted in 428 
cities with an aggregate attendance of 
over 26 million persons. 


Public Recreation Varied 


A typical modern city program of 
public recreation might be taken as 
indicative of the variety of activities 
offered in general practice. Such a 
program might include: 


1. Physical recreation including aqua- 
tics, tennis, badminton, and 
general athletic games. 

Social recreation such as parties, din- 

ners, dances with general social con- 

tacts for young and old. 

3. Drama in plays, pageants, festivals, 
pantomines and tableaux. 
tume plays and puppetry. 

4. Hobbies represented by photography, 
radio, nature lore, stamp collecting 
and many more. 

5. Handicraft Arts in wood, metal, tex- 
tiles, paper, leather, reed, beads and 
waste materials. 

6. Music with bands, orchestras, chor- 
als, harmonica bands and folk music. 


golf 
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Who Should Administer Recreation? 


Policies Commission 
has recommended that recreation be 
administered by the regular school au- 
thorities. In cities where independent 
agencies now direct these activities 
such a move would probably be re- 
sisted. However, in most of the 
smaller communities of the state the 


Educational 


only possibility of immediate recrea- 
tion leadership is in the schools. In 
these areas there will probably be lit- 
The 
problem is one of meeting a recog- 
nized community need without great- 
ly increasing budgets already chal- 
lenged by taxpayers. The literature 
of public recreation is full of the re- 


tle argument over jurisdiction. 


corded experience of communities at- 
tempting to face this issue. 


Recreation is Education 


Education and recreation are no 
longer considered as separate entities, 
the one work the other play. In many 
communities they are considered as 
complimentary public functions, each 
tc be strengthened by the other. This 
concept although sound enough in 
theory makes the scope of education as 
broad as life itself. The schools can- 
not assume all the functions of society. 
A demarkation of function must be 
established somewhere. 


Practical economic pressures now 
force public education to evaluate 
critically any expansion of its services, 
yet the schools must not shirk the 
assumption of any function which may 
be found essential to social progress. 
Decision must soon be made as to 
what the schools will do about re- 
creation. 


Suggested Readings 


Suggestions for a Rural Recreational Provram, 
B. G. Leighton, Journal of Health and Phy- 
sical Education, 10:386-8 S °39. 


Recreation and World Peace, G. Hielte, 
tional Parent Teacher, 33:15-17 D ‘38. 


Na- 


Recreation in Rural Areas,, R. A, Polson, Jour- 
nal of Health and Physical 
9:544-5 D °38. 


Edueztion, 


School Health and Recreation Services. H. C. 
Hutchins, Journal of Health and Physical 
Education, 10:213 Ap °39. 


Community Plans for Summer: Symposium, 
Parents Magazine, 14:32-34 Je "89. 
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Development of Public Recreation in Metro- 
politan Chicago, E. Halsey, American Asso- 
ciation of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, Research Quarterly, 10:15-27 O 
*39. 


Summer Recreation Program, W. E. McCleary, 
American School Board Journal, 98:44 Ap ’39. 


Fortune Survey: Favorite Recreations, tab For- 
tune 17:88 Ja ’38, 


Recreation’s Contribution to Character, Hygeia, 
15:864 S °’37. 


City That Found Itself, W. Waldron, Readers’ 
Digest, 31:108-21 Jl ’37. 


Coordinating Education and Recreation, M. M. 
Chambers, School and Society, 46:577-82 Nov 
6 °37. 


Community Recreation in 1938, Summary 
Monthly Labor Review, 49:656 S °39. 


Living Your Life 


Bic: school students of Southern 
California are the sources of a new 
book for group guidance, Living Your 
Life, just published for use in orienta- 
tion or social guidance courses. 


Junior and senior high. school students 
themselves indicated their most vital prob- 
lems to the authors,— Claude C. Crawford, 
University of Southern California; Ethel 
Grace Cooley, Fullerton Union High School 
and Junior College, and C. C. Trillingham, 
assistant superintendent and director of 
secondary education, Los Angeles County 
Schodls. 


“This is the pupil's book — it speaks to 
him in his own language about problems he 
really faces and wants to solve, and helps 


Pied Piper of Play, 
Ja °40. 


Readers’ Digest, 36:115 


Have a Vacation Everyday, 
Ja ’40. 


Rotarian, 56:25 


Survey of Community Recreation, Recreation, 
Je °’39 (Extensive and Detailed report of 
community recreation programs all over the 
United States). 


Social Services and the Schools, 
Policies Commission, 1939. 


Educational 


Leisure for Living, Grover, United States De- 
partment of the Interior, 


The New Leisure Challenges the Schools, Eu- 
gene Lies, National Recreation Association. 


Organization and Administration of Recreation, 
J. B. Nash, A. S. Barnes & Company, 1927. 

(Recreation, periodical of National Recreation 
Association, where available, is the most fer- 
tile source of material in this field.) 


him to solve them,” stated Dr. Crawford. 
The problem-approach, the choice of mate- 
rial, the breezy, informal style, were arrived 
at by the authors after extensive teaching 
of the content in mimeograph form in many 
classrooms. 


How to Overcome Stammering, by Ma- 
bel Farrington Gifford, chief, Bureau for 
the Correction of Speech Defects and Dis- 
orders, State Department of Education, is 
a noteworthy volume of 180 pages recently 
published by Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. This magazine 
recently published an announcement of 
Mrs. Gifford’s previous excellent book, 
Correcting Nervous Speech Disorders, also 
published by Prentice-Hall. Mrs. Gifford 
has high professional standing in her field 
and her admirable books are of great prac- 
tical value. 
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ONLY A 
SUBSTITUTE 


Beatrice L. Harms, Berkeley 


tm substitute teacher signed in 


on another assignment. 


Tomorrow, there would be new 
faces again — principal, teachers, and 
children. It was like that except for 
the few longer periods when she had 
almost belonged. 


Yet always the classroom was the 
regular teacher’s, whose personality 
was inherent in the room’s atmos- 
phere. Their acquaintance, regular 
and substitute, would not extend be- 


yond hastily-scrawled notes left on 
the desk. 


From each contact were written 
new pages in her book of professional 
experience. Mirrored too, were un- 
forgetable faces—faces she would 
like to have seen again and again. 


Even lowly she was often buoyed 
by that most convincing of loves — 


that of a little child. 


Rex Haight, chairman, National Con- 
ference on Supervised Correspondence 
Study, Missoula, Montana, calls attention 
to Ninth National Conference, February 27, 
Mayfair Hotel, Parlor D, St. Louis. Na- 
tionally-known authorities will address the 
conference; a special luncheon follows the 
morning program. The conference com- 
prises representatives from a wide range of 
schools and organizations, including state 
teachers associations. 


California Teachers Association Section Secretaries (left to right): North Coast, Shirley A. Perry, Ukiah; Bay, Earl G. Gridley, 
Berkeley; Northern, E. P. Mapes, Willows; Central, H. W. Pat Kelly, Bakersfield; Southern, F. L. Thurston, Los Angeles; Central 


Coast, T. S. MacQuiddy, Watsonville. 
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FEDERAL INCOME TAX 


THE FEDERAL INCOME TAX AS APPLIED TO EMPLOYEES OF 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Alfred E. Lentz, C.T.A. Legal Advisor; Sacramento 


wit Public Salary Tax Act of 
1939, enacted last year by Congress, 
definitely brings within the scope of 
the Federal income-tax law, all em- 
ployees of school districts, as well as 
other public employees of states and 
political subdivisions thereof, who 
have heretofore been exempt from the 
act. 

Certain decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court having indi- 
cated that the liability of such em- 
ployees to the payment of the taxes 
imposed by the Federal Income Tax 
Act might have existed prior to 1939, 
the Public Salary Bax Act of 1939 
provides that such employees shall not 
be subject to the Federal income tax- 
ation for years prior to 1939. 

The following brief statement, com- 
piled from various sources, may assist 
employees of school districts in under- 
standing the procedure to be followed 
ir complying with the law. 


Who Must File Return 


Every single person, or married per- 
son not living with husband or wife, 
who had a net income of $1,000 or 
more, or a gross income of $5,000 or 
more, and, generally, husband and 
wife living together who had an ag- 
gregate net income of $2,500 or more, 
or an aggregate gross income of 
$5,000 or more, must file a return. 
In the case of husband and wife each 
may make a separate return or both 
may make a joint return. 


Securing Return Forms 


While every effort is being made 
by the Federal Bureau of Internal 
Revenue to place the necessary forms 
for making returns in the hands of 
employees of school districts through 
the disbursing officers thereof, the 
failure of an employee to receive a 
form does not exempt him from mak- 
ing the return. 

The necessary forms can be secured 





at any office of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. Requests for the necessary 
forms may be made by mail, in which 
case the request should be sent to the 
Collector of Internal Revenue for the 
district in which the person making 
the request resides. 


Form To Be Used 


FORM 1040, Treasury Department, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, must be 
used where the net income of the per- 
son, or persons, making the return is 
more than $5,000. 

FORM 1040A must be used where 
the net income of the person, or per- 


sons, making the return is less than 
$5,000. 


When Return Must Be Filed 


Each return must be filed not later 
than March 15, 1940. 


Period Covered by Return 


Each return filed must show the in- 
come received during the calendar 
year 1939 by the person or persons 
making the return. 


Place of Filing Return 
Filing in Person 


Each return may be filed in person 
in any zone office or at the headquar- 
ters office, of the Collector of Inter- 
nal Revenue for the Collection Dis- 
trict in which the person, or persons, 
making the return reside. 

The Sixth Collection District com- 
prises the following counties: San 
Diego, Imperial, Riverside, Orange, 
Los Angeles, San Bernardino, Ven- 
tura, Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo, 
and Kern. The headquarters office of 
the Collector of Internal Revenue 
office for this district is in the United 
States Post Office and Federal Build- 
ing, Los Angeles. 

The First Collection District com- 
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prises all other counties. The head- 
quarters office of the Collector of 
Internal Revenue for this district is 
in the Federal Building, San Francisco. 

The zone offices in the First Col- 
lection District are located at Berke- 
ley, Eureka, Fresno, Modesto, Napa, 
Oakland, Redding, Richmond, Sacra- 
mento, Salinas, San Jose, San Mateo, 
Santa Rosa and Stockton. 

The zone offices in the Sixth Col- 
lection District are located at Bakers- 
field, El Centro, Long Beach, Pasa- 
dena, San Bernardino, San Diego, San 
Luis Obispo and Santa Barbara. 


Filing by Mail 


Returns may be filed by mail but 
any return filed by mail may be prop- 
erly addressed to the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue for the Collection 
District in which the person, or per- 
sons, making the return reside. 


Amount of Tax 


Generally speaking, a tax of 4% is 
levied on the amount of net income 
which is arrived at by following the 
instructions appearing on the return. 
A surtax is also charged on surtax net 
income in excess of $4,000. 


What Is Net Income? 


Net income is gross income of the 
person, or persons, making the return 
less the deductions permitted by law, 
before claiming the personal exemp- 
tions and credit for dependents. 


What Is Surtax Net Income 


Generally speaking, surtax net in- 
come is the net income less the credits 
allowed for personal exemption and 
for dependents. 


Payment of Tax 


The whole amount of the tax may 
be paid at the time the return is filed. 
As an alternative method, the tax may 
be paid for in four equal installments 
ir which case one fourth of the 
amount of the tax must accompany 
the return when it is filed, and one 
fourth must be paid on or before each 
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of the following dates — June 15, Sep- 
tember 15 and December 15. If any 
payment is not made, the whole 
amount of the tax becomes due and 
payable. Payments may be made by 
check, cash or money order. 


The Checkup 


The disbursing officer of each 
school district (who appears to be the 
county auditor having jurisdiction 
over the funds of the district) is re- 
cuired to furnish the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue at Washington, 
D. C. with a complete list of salaries 
paid by the district. In order’that no 
unnecessary inconvenience may be 
caused you at a later date, you should 
endeavor to have your salary as shown 
by you on your return correspond to 
your salary as shown on such list. 


In Case of Doubt 


If any difficulties or questions arise 
in connection with the making of the 
return, the computation of the tax or 
with any other matters relating to the 
Federal income tax assistance will be 
given you at any office of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 


Things Not To Do 


Don’t.attempt to prepare the return 
or compute the tax without carefully 
studying all instructions accompany- 
ing the return form. 

Don’t delay in filing the return and 
making the necessary payment on the 
tax. 

Don’t destroy any documents upon 
which the information given by you 
in making the return was based. 


Children’s Hobbies Are Utilized in Los Angeles Schools 


Tommy Wilcox, Grade A5, says: “Seme people think cooking is a chore, but I think 
it’s lots of fun. Ever since I can remember, I have liked to help my mother cook. 
When I was little, Mother would give me some dough when she was making cookies. 


What fun it was to roll and cut them out! 


“Sometimes Father and I get breakfast together while Mother stays in bed. One of 
us fries the bacon and eggs, while the other stirs up a batch of pancakes. How delighted 
Mother looks when I proudly carry in her breakfast tray!”—Plate and text courtesy of 
Our Schools, a journal of the Los Angeles City Schools. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Growing Plants Without Soil, by D. R. 
Matlin, professor of plant chemiculture, 
Belmont Evening High School, Los An- 
geles, an illustrated volume of 150 pages, 
now appears in its second edition, revised. 
Issued by Chemical Publishing Company, 
148 Lafayette Street, New York City, this 
book brings up-to-date the scattered infor- 
mation in this new field of hydroponics or 
plant chemiculture; price $2. 


Stanley Warburton, county coordinator 
of secondary education, office of Contra 
Costa County superintendent of schools, 
has accepted the principalship of the new 
Acalanes High School, recently established 
in western Contra Costa County. 


A junior college for Contra Costa County 
was thoroughly discussed at a recent town- 
meeting, at Mt. Diablo High School, by 
Fred S. Ramsdell, Stanley Warburton, Wal- 
ter E. Morgan, Aubrey A. Douglass, H. A. 
Spindt. June 1941 is indicated as the first 
possible time that an election could be 
called, due to necessary preliminary steps. 


Arthur Selleck, teacher, Richmond High 
School, recently attended the national con- 
vention of Phi Delta Kappa in Chicago. 


Conservation Contest 


Yuba County Children Participate 


in Praiseworthy Conservation Contest 


Arcus WEBER MEADE, Yuba 
County Superintendent of Schools, 
Marysville, has issued in typewritten 
form a notable report of Yuba County 
rural schools program and contest on 
conservation of .natural resources. The 
essay and poster contests build up in- 
terest, enthusiasm and research. 


Purposes ef the contest were to promote 
character building by an understanding of 
and respect for the great out-of-doors which 
belongs to every boy and girl. 


To create a real interest in the play- 
grounds and parks of our community, state, 
and nation. 


To study and know birds, flowers, trees. 
animals, insects, land and water; for any 
boy or girl, who learns to understand what 
a wonderful thing a living tree is, will never 
thoughtlessly mutilate it. 


To develop and cultivate an understand- 
ing of and attitude for the conservation of 
our natural resources. 
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SCHOOL LIGHTING 


Gilbert A. Trosper, Lighting Bureau, Pacific Gas & Electric Company, San Francisco 


Soe definite action by ourselves* 
is the necessary “spark plug” to ex- 
pand the lighting information placed 
in the minds of the public, P.-T. A., 
and the educators, by able lighting en- 
gineers, eye specialists, and others 
who . appreciate the problem. 


A word of caution may well be 
placed before us of the Electrical In- 
dustry, for our activity may be con- 
strued as having only a selfish motive. 

We should not sell lights or kil- 
owatts but rather adequate illumina- 
tion and improved lighting efficiency 
for school rooms, because then we 
will gain confidence and public ac- 
ceptance. 


If we-are to help the children, we 
must also win the confidence of the 
School Departments, so that we can 
help them recondition or modernize 
schools at a reasonable cost to the tax- 
payers. 


It is a worthy cause because it 
helps human beings. The public is as 
much entitled to the protection of 
its children’s eyesight as it is to a state 
accident prevention program. An ar- 
ticle im the Electrical West (October, 
1938) by Robert E. Lloyd, consulting 
engineer, Los Angeles, states: 


“The National Electric Code, the state 
code, the county and city codes all agree 
upon a minimum wiring-capacity for class- 
rooms, but none of these codes says one 
word about glare or foot-candle intensity 
in the working level. None of the inspec- 
tion authorities has the legal power to de- 
mand even a minimum intensity of light, 
not to mention other essential factors. 

“In other words, a classroom may be 
wired for more than the legal minimum 
capacity, but lighting fixtures and lamps 
may be, and often are, installed which use 
less than the wiring capacity, have low 
efficiency and much glare. 


“Imagine a classroom that was equipped 
with sharp-edge seats which tended grad- 
ually to paralyze the leg nerves so that the 
children limped more and more each week. 
how long would those seats remain in use? 

“If eye deterioration were as self-evident 
as a crippled leg or a humped back, the 
cause would be soon removed or rectified. 





*Exeerpts from address before recent Con- 
vention of Pacific Coast Electrical Association. 


But because injured eyes do not impinge 
upon the consciences of teachers and par- 
ents, they are ignored until too late. 


“The state law which gives power to va- 
rious inspection authorities is based upon 
the premise that the State of California has 
the constitutional right to protect the citi- 
zens from fire hazard and from any hazard 
to life and limb incidental to their employ- 
ment as well as in their homes. 


“Under this law, the proprietors of all 
sorts of industries are compelled to install 
elaborate and expensive equipment for the 
protection of fingers, toes and eyes from 
fire or mechanical mishap; but if eyes are 
deliberately impaired and eventually ruined 
by inadequate and improper lighting there 
is no recourse and no compensation.” 


Adequate Standards Needed 


It is time that definite action be 
taken toward obtaining adequate 
minimum school lighting standards 
enforced by the state. Nor is it in- 
tended that the burden of the tax- 
payer be made heavier. But with the 
knowledge at hand, and the experi- 
ence of many trial and permanent in- 
stallations, it is a backward step in our 
highly-specialized educational system 
to cause so many children to suffer 
all through life. Much of that might 
be prevented by a little thought and 
planning by experienced lighting en- 
gineers and eye specialists. 

While light is necessary to make 
vision possible, it is so intangible that 
to measure definite amounts and 
quality one must have sensitive instru- 
ments. It cannot be measured by 
It should not be 
left to guesswork. The many points 
of a lighting-job, such as,— dimen- 
sions of a room, location of outlets, 
color and finish, watts per square 
foot, quality of results, etc.,— must be 
taken into consideration. 


human perception. 


It becomes an increasingly special- 
ized job, yet by a small amount of 
engineering and planning, dependable 
results may be had. If, when a new 
school building is being planned, 
reasonable thought is given lighting 
and enough’ capacity and circuits are 
provided, it will not require the spend- 
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ing of three to four times the cost of 
adequate wiring that would be neces- 
sary after the school is built. 


Also, it is always less painful to 
equip a school completely with ade- 
quate lighting in the first place, than 
it is to raise the money later. 

Another reason that up-to-date, un- 
biased engineering advice should be 
used is that lighting equipment of all 
kinds and makes is competing for the 
taxpayer's dollar. Some of it is un- 
suitable for the particular job to be 
done. 


A minimum standard of school 
lighting, setting forth, in general, 
proper types of lighting equipment, 
adequate spacing, wattage, etc., 
should be incorporated into a State 
Sight-Saving Act. 

This minimum standard need not be 
severe or too difficult to obtain, but 
flexible and amendable at reasonable 
periods of time. 


Private industry has seen fit to 
spend large amounts of money for 
good lighting which has brought good 
results. Office buildings have re- 
modeled their lighting to keep their 
tenants and to attract new ones. 


Way not give our children all 


of the benefit that good lighting can 
give and save the sight they already 
have? Why wait until there is not 
much sight left before we try, or half 
try, to save it! 


A total of 90,549 undernourished school 
children in 43 of Californias 58 counties 
have been certified as eligible to receive free 
hot lunches partially or completely made up 
of surplus commodities. Applications for 
participation are pending in other counties. 


The list shows that nearly 1,000 schools 
have joined the program, and that many 
others have applications pending. This pro- 
gram has been in operation only three 
months. 

David Lubin, the state supervisor, SRA 
bureau of commodity distribution, whose 
office is in charge of the program, said that 
the success is “due to statewide interest and 
cooperation shown by both official and un- 
official groups connected with child wel- 
fare.”—State Relief Administration Division 
of Community Relations, 155 W. Washing- 
ton Boulevard, Los Angeles. 


TRAFFIC PATROL 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF A JUNIOR TRAFFIC PATROL 
IN A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Ferdinand J. Kiesel, Teacher, Needham Elementary School, Lodi, San Joaquin; 
A. T. Smith, Principal 


Wier with the responsibility of 
organizing a traffic patrol in the City 
of Lodi, the writer went to organiza- 
tions such as American Automobile 
Association and State Highway Pa- 
trol, and perused 15-20 magazine 
articles on the subject. 

The result was that we came away 
with a wealth of material on the 
theory behind traffic squads, but very 
little on their organization and admin- 
istration. For the person who may 
be faced with the same problem, I 
submit these few suggestions: 

In order to better evolve our or- 
ganization plans we must know where 
we are heading. What is the purpose 
of the patrol? What are its aims and 
objectives? 

Our school is located near two 
intersections on which the traffic is 
exceedingly heavy. Motorists speed 
by at a rate which is very dangerous 
to the lives of our children. Some 
form of control is necessary. The 
junior traffic squad is the answer. By 
control I do not mean control of the 
motorist, but rather control of the 
children. 

Perhaps by saying that the junior 
traffic officer is to the children as the 
highway patrolman is to the motorist 
we may better illustrate what we 
mean. 


Aims and Objectives 


By controlling the children and let- 
ting them cross the intersections only 
at approved times when the traffic is 
at a minimum we are able to protect 
them. The protection and welfare of 
our children is the most pressing and 
worthwhile objective of our squad. 

Serving as they do on the squad the 
boys develop attitudes which are con- 
ducive to good citizenship. They 
serve their community by helping 
their fellow students. The boys thus 
come in contact with the “service” 
idea, one of which is extremely im- 


portant in a world in which selfish- 
ness and greed are so prevalent. 

To expound prolifically on the aims 
and objectives of the traffic squad is 
not the purpose of this article. Suf- 
fice it to say that the junior traffic 
patrol protects children and helps to 
build citizenship. We believe this to 
be justification enough. 


Organization of the Patrol 


The patrol is directly under the 
supervision of the Police Department 
and was made a part of it by the Lodi 
City Council. An officer has been 
assigned to supervise the work of the 
boys. The work is further supervised 
by a teacher at the school. 

The student head of the traffic 
squad is known as the Commissioner 
of Traffic and is a member of our 
student council. He is the captain. 
Under him are two lieutenants, one 
who serves in the forenoon, and the 
other in the afternoon. The patrol is 
further divided into squads of three 
members, each having a sergeant and 
two officers. 

The duties of the captain are many 
and much care must be taken in his 
selection. It is the responsibility of 
the teacher in charge of the patrol to 
choose several boys who he thinks 
will be able to capably fill the posi- 
tion. The children then vote for one 
of these candidates at the regular stu- 
dent body election. The captain is 
directly responsible to the teacher and 
it is through him that all of the work 
of the patrol is done. He is respon- 
sible for the smooth running of his 
organization. He, in cooperation with 
the teacher, selects the various mem- 
bers of his patrol and recommends 
changes when necessary. He has on 
hand a list of substitutes to take the 
place of members who are absent. He 
keeps a record of the work of all the 
members which includes tardiness, 
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absence, responsibility, reliability, and 
the like. He is responsible for the 
issuance of equipment and for its 
return in good order. 

The lieutenants must also be very 
reliable boys. They have direct charge 
of the patrol while going to and from 
duty. They see that the boys do not 
loiter and that they carry their signs 
in the correct manner. They are also 
responsible for their conduct while on 
duty. They notify the squad when it 
is time to go on and off duty. In the 
absence of the captain they assume 
his duties. 

The sergeants are all boys who 
have proved their reliability. It is 
they who are directly in charge of the 
safety of the children. They notify 
the officers when to raise and lower 
their signs. 

The officers must be boys who are 
not afraid of work. They must be 
willing to be out in the cold and rain 
and must be thoroughly reliable. Of 
course all members of the patrol must 
be well up in their studies and must 
feel it is a distinct privilege to be on 
the squad. 


The boys must keep themselves 
clean and neat and at all times con- 
duct themselves in a manner befitting 
the honor that has been placed upon 
them, for it is an honor. They must 
be very careful with their raincoats, 
hats, signs, and other equipment. 


Ween actual methods which the 
boys use are simple. 
before they are to be at their posts 
they assemble before the equipment 


Five minutes 


room. They get their hats, signs, 
whistles, and if necessary their rain- 
coats and march out to their posts in 
an orderly manner in squads of three, 
the lieutenant leading being followed 
by the sergeant and finally the offi- 
cers. They take their posts in the 
following manner: The sergeant stands 
at one of the corners where he may 
have a clear view of approaching 
traffic. The two officers take posi- 
tions on opposite sides of the street 
about 60 feet from the corner. White 
lines which indicate the positions they 
should occupy are painted on the 
street. It is to be particularly noted 
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that the boys do not stand in the 
street but rather on the edge of the 
curbing. 

When the sergeant sees that the 
street is clear and that there is no 
approaching car he blows his whistle 
once, a sharp, clear blast. The offi- 
cers immediately lower their signs and 
the children may cross the street. 
Children must not cross the street 
unless the signs are down. When the 
sergeant sees an approaching car he 
warns the children who must stop at 
the corner. He blows his whistle 
twice which is the signal for the boys 
to raise their signs. All boys must be 
continuously on the alert in order to 
have a well functioning patrol. 


There are five different periods of 
the day when it is necessary to have 
the boys on duty so different boys 
are used for each shift. This gives 
many more boys an opportunity to 
serve. The boys are transferred each 
week to a different corner and a dif- 
ferent shift thus giving each boy 
variety and keeping him on his toes. 
By shifting the squads around the 
captain is able to watch the boys. Be- 
fore being chosen for the patrol the 
boys are given a week’s trial during 
which time their conduct is particu- 
larly noticed. 

One may say that this sounds fine 
but will it work in practice. Ob- 
viously with 50 or 60 seventh and 
eighth grade boys some mistakes are 
bound to be made, but these iron 
themselves out. One might ask how 
we keep up the interest of these boys 
day in and day out. We could answer 
that there is no reward given for work 
done, that we are training our youth 
for citizenship. What better way to 
do this than by having them serve 
their schoolmates? However, this is 
not entirely the truth. 

Through the cooperation of our 
local theatre we are able to get passes 
for the boys. The Civitan Club, one 
of our leading service groups, gives 
the boys a dinner once a year. Then, 
too, the high school is very generous 
with passes for the football games. 
In return for these passes the boys 
must keep the football field clear of 
grammar school chiidren and must 
keep order in the theatre. 





As you are reading this you think, 
“Is this good educational practice to 
give the boys rewards for service ren- 
dered? Should they not just do it for 
the sake of helping?” 

That of course is the ideal situation. 
However, the writer has had one year 
in which no rewards were given and 
one in which they were given. Per- 
haps because of the year’s experience, 
perhaps as a result of the rewards, or 
perhaps the combination of both has 
made the patrol function much more 
efficiently this year. However, it is 
not my intention to justify the meth- 
ods used, but merely to present them. 


Tix next question that might arise 
is “What do you do with boys who 
do not execute their duties faithfully 
and well?” These boys are warned 
and if no improvement is made they 
are removed from their positions. The 
boys are allowed to be late twice 
throughout the year, three lates or 
absences being sufficient to warrant 
their removal. 


It must be made clear that the func- 
tion of the boys is not to direct traf- 
fic but merely to direct the children 
across the street. The patrol has no 
power to stop a car so that children 
may cross. However, if a car should 
go through their stop signs when they 
are down the motorist is subject to 
arrest when reported to a policeman 
by a member of the junior traffic 
patrol. 


Equipment 


We have found the following 
equipment valuable for a well func- 
tioning patrol: 


Stop signs of circular metal discs about 
114, feet in diameter with black letters on 
an orange background. The letters on the 
sign read, “Junior Traffic Patrol” (6 inches 
high) and below that, “Lodi Police Depart- 
ment,” (2 inches high). The signs are fast- 
ened to wooden poles 1% inches in diam- 
eter and 6 feet long. There are two signs for 
each corner. Orange was selected as a result 
of a survey (unpublished) made by a com- 
mittee on traffic safety because of its visi- 
bility. 

The boys are supplied with overseas caps 
also of orange color. These caps bear the 
insignia “Lodi Junior Traffic Reserve” and 
are worn only when the boys are on duty. 
The boys are further supplied with metal 
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badges with the rank and number of their 
office. Of course the hats and badges are 
optional. 

We also have raincoats and hats for use 
in inclement weather. 


Sponsorship 


The question immediately arises, 
“How is this equipment to be paid 
for? Will it not involve a great 
expense?” 


The problem was solved for us by 
the Civitan Club. This organization 
has assumed full responsibility for 
equipping our boys. 

Surely there will be some group 
willing to sponsor such a thing for 
your school when the need arises. 
Our P. T. A. has also been of 


assistance. 


In conclusion I would say that once 
organized in a manner such as I have 
described the management of the pa- 
trol should run along quite smoothly. 

The personnel of the group I have 
found to be very important and one 
to be chosen with care. 


Schools for Democracy 


Topay as never before the need is in- 
sistent for nationwide understanding of the 
function of education in a democracy; of 
the work that schools are trying to do; of 
the organization, administration, and sup- 
port of public education; of the problems 
that beset the schools at the present time 
and in the days that lie ahead. 


In recognition of this definite need, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers 
has published Schools for Democracy, a new 
and comprehensive book about public edu- 
cation in the United States. This volume 
is now available from the headquarters of- 
fice, 600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois: price 25 cents. Dr. Charl Ormond 
Williams, chairman of school education, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers and 
past-president and director of field service, 
National Education Association, compiled 
this book with the assistance of Dr. Frank 
W. Hubbard, associate director of research, 
National Education Association. 


Written for parent-teacher people espec- 
ially, Schools for Democracy performs a 
definite and widesprad service at this time 
when parent-teacher associations are con- 
cerned with the perfection and perpetua- 
tion of the democratic mode of life. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


A DISCUSSION OF SIGNIFICANT ASPECTS OF THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
IN MODERN EDUCATION 


Joseph Burton Vasche’, Director of Guidance, Oakdale Union 
High School, Stanislaus County 


“Industrial Arts in the modern school are a far cry from the days not so long 
ago when every boy squared the same board and built the same footstool. Today's 
functional program is a significant part of the progressive school, with the curri- 
culum based upon boy interests and the experiences providing rich educational 


values.” 


American Industrial Arts Association convention in San Francisco, July, 1939, 
convinced participants that the Industrial Arts have made tremendous strides within 
recent years, and that some of the finest work in the nation is to be found in 
California schools. This paper represents an analysis of the field, and is intended 
to inform California school people of trends in the Industrial Arts. 


education aims to 
provide all students with those oppor- 
tunities and those experiences which 
are most significant in contemporary 
life. 

The school bases its curriculum up- 
on a conception of probable adult 
needs, at the same time retaining rec- 
ognized content and procedures from 
the existing pattern. 

Just what shape the social order of 
the future—5, 10, 15 years — will 
assume is mere speculation — how- 
ever, the school by subjective analysis 
of the whole story of American life 
can, by all that seems logical and 
practically certain, set up a program 
which will, in major part, train stu- 
dents in the right direction. 

An important consideration is that 
of the school population itself. As 
American life has become more com- 
plex, the value placed upon educa- 
tion has increased correspondingly. 
Required attendance laws have kept 
eligible youth in school until high 
school is completed or the minimum 
age limit is attained. 

Likewise, the employable age for 
youth has been constantly rising, 
which means that the average boy 
and girl, not able to obtain work, con- 
tinues formal education through high 
school into the collegiate level. 

Thus, the modern school is adapt- 
ing its entire organization to the in- 
dividual, to his present needs, at the 
same time focusing attention upon the 
mode of life — economic, social, and 
political — of his adulthood. Demo- 
cracy has become the characteristic of 
modern education, with this ideal pre- 


dominating in every phase of school 
life. 

This evolutionary process, within 
the past comparatively few years, has 
led the school from a limited institu- 
tion of a few restricted subjects into 
a broad community of diversified ex- 
periences of nearly every conceivable 
type. 

Today's educational program com- 
prises pre-kindergarten through the 
junior college, over fifteen years of 
formal schooling. The inclusive pro- 
gram is one of steady development, 
starting with simple basic understand- 
ings in the initial years and broaden- 
ing as it progresses into a vast 
pyramid, climaxed in the final stages 
by life-work specialization. 

Under the contemporary plan, ele- 
mentary school is purely formative; 
junior high school provides explor- 
ation and opportunities for self-dis- 
covery; senior high school presents 
general educational foundation; while 
junior college offers definite semi- 
professional and pre-vocational train- 
ing. 

The roots of the so-called individual 
subject-fields (art, agriculture, com- 
mercial, English, home-making, indus- 
trial arts, mathematics, music, science, 
social studies, etc.,) are laid in the pri- 
mary years, and develop progressively 
with each grade level. Every boy and 
girl is provided with background ex- 
periences in all of these fields, with 
the chance to specialize definitely, 
with life-work possibilities, in one or 
two, during later stages of the second- 
ary-school period. 

One field, rich in educational values 
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and receiving increased attention by 
the truly modern school, is that of the 
industrial arts. Industrial arts corre- 
late closely with every other subject 
division, and offer avocational-voca- 
tional training of the highest practical 
type. Definite trends characterize pre- 
sention of industrial arts throughout 
the entire educational program, and 
they shall be discussed in the follow- 
ing sections of the present paper: 


Place of Industeial Arts 


The broad field of industrial arts 
includes woodwork, toy-making, car- 
pentry, furniture-making, upholstery, 
automobile mechanics, machine-shop 
practice, electricity, home mechanics, 
mechanical, machine, and architectural 
drawing, industrial arts design, aero- 
nautics, forging and welding, sheet- 
metal, leather and rope work, paint- 
ing and finishing, pipe-fitting and 
plumbing, cement, concrete, and cera- 
mics, printing, photography, farm me- 
chanics, art-metal work, shop mathe- 
matics, industrial chemistry and 
physics, and vocational guidance. 

The present diversified industrial 
arts program is in sharp contrast with 
its predecessor, the formalized man- 
ual-training work which characterized 
American schools of a comparatively 
few years ago. 

Roots of the present industrial arts 
program spread to this country from 
Europe, with the iron and woodwork 
exhibit presented by the Russian gov- 
ernment at the 1876 Centennial Ex- 
position, generally credited as intro- 
ducing manual educational activity to 
the United States. 

Finland had been the first nation to 
provide a regular elementary school 
manual-training program, with a 
course outlined as early as 1858, and 
made compulsory a few years later. 

Sweden soon followed Finland's ex- 
ample, by first offering sloyd work, 
that is, vocational training in the old 
native occupations of carpentering, 
turning, wood-carving, brush-making, 
book-binding, copper and iron work, etc., 
and by the late 70s had developed a cred- 
itable course in educational tool-work for 
boys of the later elementary school years. 

The movement spread to France and 
England in the 80's but progress was much 
slower than in the northern countries. 
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Germany, finally, had not accepted the 
manual arts as educationally significant by 
as late as 1914. 

While the work in Finland and Sweden 
had been strictly on the elementary school 
level, the work in Russia was applicable 
to the American secondary school. Con- 
sequently, the exhibit brought here by that 
government immediately stimulated the 
movement for technical instruction in this 
country’s high schools. 

The subsequent result was the evolution 
of the American technical high school and 
junior college, the highly-specialized sec- 
ondary school industrial arts program, and 
finally the elementary school offerings in 
the same field. In Europe, on the other 
hand, manual activities have remained con- 
centrated within the elementary levels, with 
little specialization in the high schools. 


The doctrine of formal discipline re- 
mained basic to the program at its incep- 
tion and through its earlier stages of de- 
velopment. Manual activities, it was con- 
tended, trained one in reasoning, exercised 
the powers of imagination and observation, 
developed skill of the hand and eye, and 
strengthened the will. “Exercises” in the 
manual arts were based upon these theories 
— “logical,” “systematic,” and “uniform- 
ity.” Formality characterized every detail 
of the program, with students expected to 
perform feats far beyond their power. 

The philosophy and the practices in the 
industrial arts have evolved hand in hand 
with emerging American education. A 
decade or two ago, formalized manual-train- 
ing, poorly-taught and accordingly lacking 
in true values, comprised the entire pro- 
gram. 

Now, however, practically every Amer- 
ican school —and most of California's — 
recognize the place of the industrial arts 
in the individual student's broad training, 
and are offering diversified form of the 
work, beginning in the kindergarten-pri- 
mary years and extending upwards through- 
out the entire structure. 


Principles of Industrial Arts 


Today the industrial arts are based upon 
sound educational psychology —and em- 
phasize wholesome boy interests and activ- 
ity in their presentation. Individual ex- 
pression, social significance, and practica- 
bility characterize their place in the modern 
school program. California schools are 
leading the nation in their progressive prac- 
tices within the field. 


Cerra basic principles underlie the 
planning for, and the direction of, the func- 
tional industrial arts program. These are: 


1. The industrial arts are an integral 
part of modern education. They offer 
wholesome experiences which are not pro- 
vided by other departments of the school. 
Because they do provide indispensable avo- 


cational-vocational learning, they are de- 
serving of emphasis and support at least 
equal to that provided every other curri- 
cular activity. 


2. The industrial arts shop should be 
a vital center of the school. With its 
stress upon pupil activity, shops should be 
open and facilities available for student use 
at all possible times — before school, after 
school, during the lunch hour, on Satur- 
day mornings. Instructors should be willing 
to devote extra time for supervision of such 
work, 


3. The industrial arts program should 
relate to modern industrial life and train 
for such participation. The whole program 
should be closely aligned to the local com- 
munity and to community life. Analysis 
of regional industry and resources should 
be a significant part of the program, en- 
riched by excursions, guest speakers, in- 
dividual-group study projects, and visual 
materials, 

4. The industrial arts should be corre- 
lated with every other branch of school 
life. Boys and girls should be encouraged 
to combine their regular classroom and ac- 
tivity work with the shop program when- 
ever possible. Completion of many shop 
projects, and mastery of techniques, will 
come only after the student has drawn upon 
related reading, science, mathematics, etc. 


5. The industrial arts curriculum must 
be based upon student interests and stu- 
dent levels of ability if it is to be truly 
educational. The course-of-study must be 
determined solely upon these bases — it 
cannot be rigid or written. Objectives must 
always be determined and outcomes meas- 
ured in terms of student levels. 


6. The industrial arts program must be 
well-organized. Instructors must plan 
minutely, and provide every opportunity 
for development of student interests. The 
shop should be conducive to best work. 
Equipment must be carefully-selected and 
well-arranged. 


7. The industrial arts program must be 


provided adequate financial, administrative, 
and general faculty support. The respon- 
sibility for “selling the program” rests di- 
rectly upon the shoulders of the industrial 
arts teachers, who must show good judg- 
ment, tact, and sincerity of purpose in all 
relationships with superiors and colleagues. 


8. The industrial arts program must be 
sold to the community. Results measured 
in terms of student attainments and student 
attitudes —the marks of real teaching — 
do most to keep parents vitally interested 
in, and supporters of, the program. 

9. The industrial arts program is close- 
ly related to guidance. Through exper- 
iences provided, the individual student is 
given opportunity to find himself — what 
he can do well, what vocational opportun- 
ities are, where he can obtain further spe- 
cialized training, etc. Participation in the 
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program leads to development of many de- 
sirable attitudes and confidences. The pro- 
gram always should stress the idea of “do- 
ing one’s job well.” 


10. Success of the industrial arts pro- 
gram is based upon the leadership provided. 
The instructor must be guided by sound 
psychology, appropriate to the age level 
with which he is dealing. He must possess 
spirit and personality. 


A Suggested Inclusive Program 


Ti only really effective industrial arts 
program is based entirely upon the needs 
and the interests of students which it serves. 
This necessitates, in the first place, minute 
study of the student group before work is 
started —then, development of the curri- 
culum in keeping with the findings. 


In other words, the industrial arts pro- 
gram in your school must represent unlim- 
ited preliminary and continued study upon 
your part as instructor, and it must be de- 
veloped independent of work in other 
schools, or textbooks, or college lecture 
halls. In short, every detail of your pro- 
gram must be designed for your own boys. 


Elementary Programs 


One of the fine typical elementary school 
programs, based upon sound educational 
philosophy and the progressive conception 
of industrial arts, is that of Mountain View 
Elementary School, Santa Clara County, 
Kenneth Slater, principal, Perry Stratton, 
instructor. 


In this 850-student school specialized 
industrial arts training commences in the 
5th grade, and during the four years the 
boy advances through all phases of general 
industrial life, in the following order: 


Fifth Grade 


Orientation to the program. Boy interest 
projects and seasonal activities. 


Sixth Grade 


(Low) Ceramics: clay, plaster, cement. 

(High): Industrial Arts Drawing: making of 
local maps (Boy Scout activity), house plan- 
ning, etc. 


Seventh Grade 


(Lew) Woodwork—bench tool and machine 
training. Graded projects. Hobby work. Field 
trips to related industries: lumber yards, plan- 
ing mills, cabinet shops, etc. 

(High) Metal work training projects, 1. e., 
Navajo Indian jewelry making in holiday 
season. 


Eighth Grade 


(Lew) Electricity, with job sheets providing 
background for work. Study of communication 
devices. Home wiring. Related field trips. 

(High) General shop program. Projects chosen 
and designed by students. Each student pre- 
pares a major problem. 
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An outstanding county-wide program is 
that maintained today in nearly 50 rural 
elementary schools of Santa Clara County, 
Lewis H. Britton, superintendent, under di- 
rection of Lewis S. Deasy, supervisor of 
industrial arts. 


County-Wide Program 


This supervision provides individual- 
school industrial arts course planning, or- 
ganization, and direction, teacher demon- 
stration assistance and teaching, in-service 
training of teachers for improved partici- 
pation in the work, selection and purchase 
of equipment, budgeting and progress re- 
ports to school boards, correlation with 
subject-matter fields, and other essential 
details. 


Industrial arts experiences are provided 
by the supervisor, and/or regular teacher 
if he or she has had specialized training, 
upon the basis of individual school and 
individual student needs and interests, and 
emphasizes independent activity, much of 
which is seasonal. 


Well-prepared project sheets are provided 
by the supervisor to guide students in their 
selection of work undertakings. Job-sheets, 
photographs, project samples, and working 
texts offer further help. 

The supervisor follows a definite sched- 
ule in his school visitations, devoting time 
to schools in proportion to the need. 


Several innovations related to the elemen- 
tary field are deserving of brief mention. 
One project, emphasized in the Santa Clara 
County program, is termed “Mr. Fix-it.” 
During this period, all boys are encouraged 
to bring broken home appliances and fix- 
tures to the school shop for repair. 

As the boy appears with a damaged door- 
knob, a wobbly chair, a leaky faucet, or 
what not, he is referred to the appropriate 
job-sheet where he obtains complete in- 
structions on repair work. This form of 
activity is most practical and intensely pop- 
ular with participating boys. 

Industrial art students of the same county 
have constructed many weaving-looms dur- 
ing recent years for use by clothing classes. 
Such student-built looms are comparable in 
all respects to the commercial product, are 
constructed at nominal cost, and have added 
immeasurably to success of the homemaking 
program. 

Likewise, these same shop boys have 
produced paddle-tennis equipment, volley- 
ball standards, basketball backboards, base- 
ball backstops, and speedball and touch- 
tackle goal-posts for school physical educa- 
tion activity. 

Several Santa Clara County rural schools 
have developed: toy-lending libraries com- 
posed of various shop-made recreational 
projects which are checked out by students 
and taken home for family play. Such 
games as indoor hockey, marbles, checkers, 
Chinese checkers, and ping-pong, are pop- 
ular features of the library, with entire 


families gaining evenings of wholesome en- 
joyment from their use. 

Wholesome leisure time interests have re- 
ceived much stimulation from many ele- 
mentary school industrial arts programs. 
School kite-building and model aeroplane 
construction, culminated by competitive 
flying meets, are extremely popular in many 
California areas. 

In many regions, community-wide hobby 
shows have gained initial stimulation and 
leadership from the elementary-school in- 
dustrial arts group, with this department 
assuming all organization responsibility. 


The trend in the junior high school is 
definitely in the direction of the general 
shop, offering unspecialized activities of in- 
terests to boys of that age level. Handi- 
crafts receive major attention, with oppor- 
tunities for work offered in wood, plastics, 
leather, sport specialities, plastic castings, 
camp-craft, metal tooling, stick reed, model- 
making, pocket-knife whittling, and novel- 
ties. General metal-work, electricity, wood- 
work and mechanical drawing comprise 
most of the strictly-functional junior high 
school program. 


High School Programs 


On the senior high school level the in- 
dustrial arts offerings are of two specific 
types — the technical and the general. The 
technical high school of the larger cities 
is strictly vocational, providing definite 
trade training. 

The average California high school, on 
the other hand, offers unit shops in the 
broader fields — invariably woodwork, auto 
mechanics, and mechanical drawing — and 
additional ones, depending upon the size of 
the school. 

It is interesting to note that the activity 
principle, likewise, predominates upon the 
secondary level, with youth-interest avoca- 
tional projects becoming more and more 
popular. Standardization has disappeared 
from secondary school industrial arts, and 
in its place are seen groups of boys ear- 


nestly at work doing the things they want 
to do. 


The Junior College 


The junior college is becoming the center 
for vocational arts — definite trade training- 
courses, designed to prepare youth for im- 
mediate service to industry. 

Junior college offerings are comparable 
to those of the technical high school, but 
are geared to older students, the majority 
of whom have completed a general high 
school course. 

Modesto Junior College, for example, at 
the highest level of secondary education, 
presents a program of trades and industry 
courses which are entirely vocational, in- 
tended to meet the basic needs of individ- 
uals who wish to train or re-train for gainful 
employment in trades or semi-professions. 
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The program offers training for definite 
apprenticeship and skills in these industries: 
airplane engines, airplane fabrication, air- 
plane drafting, automotive trades, building 
trades, electrical trades, and industrial co- 
operative education. 


Fifty-two separate courses are divided 
among nine specialized fields, with job- 
training experience gained from both in- 
dustrial arts shops and cooperating local 
industries. All instructors are selected 
tradesmen who have been certified, by abil- 
ity and by advanced study, to serve the 
program. James K. Barnett, supervisor of 
trade and industrial education, Modesto City 
Schools, is in direct charge of the work. 


Financing the Program 


cope of the program, naturally, gov- 
etns the amount and types of equipment 
needed, and the form of buildings to house 
it. Whatever type of program is intro- 
duced, sufficient funds must be allotted to 
enable successful instruction to be carried 
on. This is the basic principle to govern 
all financial considerations. 

Smaller elementary schools — one, two, 
three-teacher — working under limited bud- 
gets can inaugurate an industrial arts pro- 
gram with a basic outlay of a few dollars 
— successful practices indicate that no sum 
is too small to start — for purchase of most 
used tools — square, rule, plane, hammer, 
and saws — and a small amount of lumber 
for initial projects. 

Schools inaugurating the work should 
be reminded that the recommended plan 
is to stock the shop-equipment room with 
several of each of the tools in most frequent 
use, where they may be checked out as 
they are needed, rather than outfit every 
desk as has been done in many schools, 
with ‘basic equipment remaining idle most 
of the time. Money, then, which would 
go into overstocking equipment could be 
used in purchase of project materials. 

The first year’s amount must go for basic 
equipment, and each succeeding year ad- 
ditions can be easily made. Through such 
progression, the school will soon realize an 
equipped shop of which it might well be 
proud. Students, with teacher and/or 
supervisor guidance, can construct work 
benches, shelves, and, as has been done, 
actually construct quarters for housing the 
shop equipment. 

One small California rural elementary 
school, for example, actually converted an 
old horse-shed into a shop, and here, in 
a building with a dirt floor, and a few 
tools, developed projects of lasting educa- 
tion value to all participating boys. 

Countless other schools —all working 
under restricted budgets — have made cred- 
itable shops out of previously un-used base- 
ments, attics, ends of halls, etc. And 
astonishing indeed are the projects devel- 
oped and the spirit which prevails in all 
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such shops— reflective of the finest of 
teaching. 


Larger elementary schools and secondary 
schools already possess adequate shop hous- 
ing facilities and much equipment. The 
neat, well-arranged shop, however, is basic 
to real results, and in many cases this 
might require almost complete reorganiza- 


tion. Every instructor might profit by 
study of shop arrangements of other 
schools. 


Budgeting is an important instructor re- 
sponsibility. Each spring, toward the close 
of school, the instructor should submit a 
complete inventory of his shop equipment, 
materials, and projects, to his administra- 
tive officer, along with a detailed budget 
for the ensuing year. Such a report, by all 
means, should include a statement of stu- 
dent cost per year and student cost per 
period, for this reveals in a dollars and 
cents manner the small cost of the pro- 
gram. 


Such a well-prepared inventory, project, 
and financial report, submitted along with 
the budget, will realize increased encour- 
agement and monetary support from the 
board of trustees. The responsibility for 
a broadened program, thus depends entire- 
ly upon the instructor who must prove 


factually that the program is financially 
worthwhile. 


Developing Background for Teaching 


Responsibility for success of the indus- 
trial arts program rests upon the individual 
teacher who must possess complete technical 
understanding and mastery of skills of the 
work presented. Several bases for gaining 
training for industrial arts leadership are 
open to the resourceful teacher, including: 


1. College Training Major 


The full-time instructor in industrial arts 
upon the elementary, high school, or junior 
college level should possess the broad mas- 
tery of the field provided by an under- 
graduate college major and subsequent ad- 
vanced study. The California state colleges 
especially offer outstanding courses in this 
direction, and their graduates are leading 
the fine industrial arts work now in pro- 
gress in the state. 


2. College Training Minor 


For the teacher who devotes only part- 
time to the industrial arts instruction, and 
this is true of many elementary schools, 
an undergraduate state college minor in the 
field is satisfactory. While the minor can- 
not provide the breadth of experience de- 
sirable in the specialist, it does offer a 
background conductive to success in more 
generalized positions. 





3. Activity Courses 


A recent departure at San Jose State Col- 
lege has been a required activity laboratory- 
course for all kindergarten-primary and 
elementary school teacher-training candi- 
dates. In this course, presented by the 
industrial arts staff, all students are guided 
through a series of shop experiences and 
activities typical of those encountered in 
the progressive school. 

The in-training candidate is given the op- 
portunity to develop various wood and 
metal projects in the same manner she 
would expect of her students. Last year 
the course provided 300 prospective teach- 
ers with industrial arts training appropriate 
for classroom use. 


4. Extension 


Some California counties, upon inaugur- 
ation of industrial arts work in the elemen- 
tary schools, have organized late-evening 
and Saturday-morning extension courses, 
thoroughly practical in nature, for benefit 


of teachers anxious to acquire a background 
in the field. 


Santa Clara County, for one, has offered 
valuable teacher instruction as part of its 
rural supervision program, and through this 
medium has prepared thoroughly-qualified 
smaller-school industrial arts instructors out 
of existing personnel. 


Frequently, teachers become interested in 
the work through participation in such ex- 
tension groups and continue on into regular 
summer school courses for additional train- 
ing. Such a group, guided by a qualified 
instructor, meeting at a central point, could 
well become a part of every county's su- 
pervision program. 


5. Observation 


Every industrial arts teacher, irregardless 
of level and size of school or scope of of- 
ferings, can profit by close observation of 
the program at work in other schools. In 
planning the year’s work, provision should 
be made for such visitations to come on 
regular school days — an occasional trip of 
this type will provide your industrial arts 
staff with many new ideas and will more 
than compensate for the time and the effort 
it takes. 


6. Demonstrations 


Many commercial industries related to 
the field are prepared to present demon- 
strations which will provide instructors with 
understandings of newer techniques. Log- 
ically, such demonstrations should be sched- 
uled through the county superintendent’s 
office for late evening or Saturday morning 
so that all industrial arts instructors might 
attend. All such demonstrations are free, 
with only the effort that of organization. 





7. Reading 


Professional publications in the industrial 
arts field are rich in suggestions to the 
resourceful teacher. Every school should 
provide its staff with copies of: 


Industrial Arts and Vocational Education 

Magazine 

10 issues, $2.50, Bruce Publishing Company, 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Industrial Education Magazine 

5 issues, $2.50, Manual Arts Press 

Peoria, Illinois 

Various classroom magazines contain oc- 
casional articles and projects of practical 
value to the industrial arts teacher. Monthly 
survey of all magazines in your school’s 
library will bring much good materials. 


8. Visual Aids 


Many commercial and some educational 
films are available, and offer real possi- 
bilities. The county office as part of its 
supervision program should arrange pre- 
view showings of those films which bear 
upon the industrial arts field, following 
which instructors might take them into 
their own schools for student use. Slides 
and pictorial materials should be handled 
in like manner. 


9. Miscellaneous 


There are addiitonal ways one might add 
to his background for industrial arts teach- 
ing. A home workshop offers one the oppor- 
tunity to perfect his or her ability to handle 
tools and to complete worthwhile projects. 
Summers spent in any of the trades provide 
best insight into industrial techniques and 
demands. Construction of a garage or a 
house, a radio or a boat gives the instructor 
training which will carry over into school 
work, 


A Forward View 


Tiere was a time, and not long ago, 
when the industrial arts were a frill in edu- 
cation, and the shop was a clearing house 
for the laggards and the problem boys. To- 
day, however, the picture is changing and it 
will continue to change. 

Industrial arts have now been recognized 
as an integral part of modern California 
education, just as vital and just as significant 
as any other phase of the school. The new 
industrial arts teacher is a credit to the pro- 
fession— the product of a comprehensive, 
highly-selective training program — thor- 
oughly qualified in all respects for the lead- 
ership which is his. 

Education has been slow to accept the 
industrial arts, but gratifying indeed is the 
progress of the decade just closing. The in- 
dustrial arts teacher and the industrial arts 
program face the future with optimism, be- 
cause in it they see unlimited opportunities 
to serve youth as it wants and as it needs 
to be served. 





HEALTH AND HOME 


CALIFORNIA HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Virginia F. Cutler, Home Demonstration Agent, Colusa County; President, 
California Home Economics Association 


Oe iia Home Economics 
Association has chosen, as its theme 
for the year, that most priceless asset 


for full living and personality devel- 
opment, HEALTH. 


Since physical and mental health are 
essential to normal growth, to personal 
and civic endeavor, and to the stimu- 
lation of national progress, it deserves 
primary emphasis in both educational 
and community programs. 

Health education is no longer con- 
sidered a unit in a program of teach- 
ing. It involves habit formation, men- 
tal attitudes and prejudices, social 
practices, and economic stability. 
These are not the result of a few 
months of abstract school study. They 
are a part of daily living with tenta- 
cles stretched out to encircle a wide 
range of contributing elements in the 
home, the school, and the community. 

Thus the training for healthful liv- 
ing cannot be assigned to one teacher, 
one department, or even one school. 
It is a far-reaching program including 
the cooperation not only of depart- 
ments in the school, but the home, 
local, state and national agencies with 
the common objective of securing a 
nation of physically fit, emotionally 
adjusted individuals. 

Home economics teachers have been 
trained along many lines that contrib- 
ute materially to the promotion of this 
broad ideal, and are able to assist both 
groups and individuals who are work- 
ing toward this goal. But no individ- 
ual or group can stop with his isolated 
contribution and feel that much has 
been accomplished. The problem 1s a 
cumulative one stretching from in- 
fancy to old age, and encompassing the 
offerings of many agencies. It is the 
cooperative functioning of all these 
groups that will secure substantial re- 
sults and avoid needless overlapping 
of purpose and effort. 

Let us consider briefly the agencies, 
institutions and departments that have 
a contribution to make in the produc- 


tion of a sound body and a sound 
mind for the citizens of California. 
From the State Department of Public 
Health we have the nutritionist work- 
ing on a state-wide program through 
lectures, demonstrations, and consulta- 
tion. This nutritionist works with 
schools, welfare and relief agencies, 
child health conferences, prenatal 
clinics, and other interested groups. 
She is paving the way for sound nu- 
tritional health for the child through 
both prenatal and post natal education 
and care. She is helping to maintain 
health in the adult through consulta- 
tion service with welfare and relief 
agencies, the P. T. A., service clubs, 
and other groups. 

Another state organization essential 
to public health is the Bureau of 
County Health Work with its empha- 
sis on the prevention of disease and 
the spread of epidemics. This is accom- 
plished through the establishment of 
county health departments including a 
medical officer and other necessary 
personnel. 

The home demonstration program, 
a part of the Agricultural Extension 
Service, has proved to be one of the 


Virginia F. Cutler, President 
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most efficient means through which 
health practices could be improved. 
Last year 23,400 California farm 
homes were influenced to improve 
their ways of living. This might have 
been through better food practices, 
the selection of more healthful cloth- 
ing, the remodeling or refurnishing of 
the home to make it safer and more 
attractive, better child care, first aid, 
dental care, prevention of disease, pos- 
ture, personal hygiene, home nursing, 
fire prevention or recreation. In fact 
health education is an important fac- 
tor in every home-demonstration 
project and as such has helped a large 
proportion of the farm population to 
have greater physical, mental and emo- 
tional vigor and has helped them to 
live more satisfying socially useful 
lives. 


Migrant Farm Labor 


Increased health problems have 
arisen in California from the influx of 
migrant farm labor, requiring still an- 
other agency to combat epidemics and 
improve sanitation. The Farm Security 
Administration has made an outstand- 
ing contribution to the health of a 
large group of these citizens by pro- 
viding camp facilities with shelter, 
pure water, laundry facilities, show- 
ers, and sanitary toilets. In addition, 
food for needy families has helped 
maintain a degree of physical and 
mental health, while medical and hos- 
pital care have been provided for 
those needing it. Equally important, 
has been the hot lunch for the school 
child. This latter service was for 
many years a project in many commu- 
nities, supported by local organiza- 
tions. Its importance in assuring not 
only healthy childhood, but also phy- 
sically fit adulthood, has extended its 
support to national resources. 


A COMMUNITY organization 
that is vitally interested in the health 
of the child and is working construc- 
tively toward providing it, is the Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. Any 
educational program of adults, for 
children, is two edged in its accom- 
plishment and benefits both the child 
and the adult. The study of nutri- 
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tional, mental, and medical needs for 
the child brings not only an aware- 
ness of the needs for one’s own fam- 
ily, but for the community and for 
the nation at large. Conscious of the 
common problem of health, the home 
and the school can work cooperatively 
for its attainment. 

Coming down more specifically to 
the school, we find many departments 
making very constructive contributions 
to the health education of the child. 
The health department, science, physi- 
cal education, home economics, and 
others, are each doing important pieces 
of work. But too often we find eacn 
department working along a narrow 
path, parallel to all the others, and 
toward the same goal, but blind to the 
many avenues for mutual endeavor. 
The compartment walls must be scaled, 
and all effort synchronized toward the 
broad goal of abundant health for 
every child. Sound health is an ideal 
that should be possible for every indi- 
vidual. Its attainment, however, de- 
pends upon the cooperative function- 
ing of all agencies. 

Cooperating Agencies 

These agencies include the family, 
all departments of the school, the 
school board with its sponsorship of 
adequate medical care, community and 
county health departments, state and 
federal organizations. The California 
Home Economics Association desires, 
and is working toward, a more cooper- 
ative program of health education 
within the school and community, 
where the facilities of every agency 
working toward the common goal can 
be used to render the greatest service. 

The Home Economics teacher is 
already helping the student in her de- 
partment in nutritional education, but 
this can be expanded to reach every 
child through consultation with the 
classroom teacher and assistance in 
presenting subject matter. In the re- 
medial program she can work with the 
school physician and nurse in estab- 
lishing nutrition and food habits for 
the child, educating the parents con- 
cerning the principles of nutrition, and 
supervising the school lunches for 
balanced menus as well as sanitary 
preparation. 


Other phases of health training, in 


which the home economic teacher is 
making a contribution, are given in 
the home nursing class. Here the spe- 
cific technique for prevention and 
spread of disease, and care of the sick 
are included. In addition there is the 
organization and use of first aid equip- 
ment, and the famliy medicine chest. 
In the child development class the 
student becomes aware not only of 
personal health but the technique re- 
quired to establish good health habits 
and maintain them in the child. 

The real challenge in this whole 
program of health, faces the admin- 
istrator, in his capacity as organizer for 
the school program. He holds the key 
position for tapping the resources of 
his faculty and of the community, and 
for securing from each, the best con- 
tribution toward this vital project of 
producing more effective citizens. 

The Home Economists of California 
are already putting a shoulder to the 
wheel, backed with the strength of 
training in certain phases of the work. 
But the pushing of one or even two 
wheels is not sufficient to move the 
load. A leader must direct the con- 
certed effort of many workers. These 
workers must not be limited to the 
teaching personnel, but should in- 
clude every community and county 
agency that is working for a broad 
health program. 


* * # 


New Gregg Books 


Dishiietinct new books issued 
by Gregg Publishing Company, 290 
Madison Avenue, New York City, in- 
clude: 


1. Business Education, Basic Prin- 
ciples and Trends, by Herbert A. 
Tonne, New York University. This 
text of 344 pages presents the funda- 
mental aspects of business education; 
for a one or two semester commercial 
teaching course; price $2. 

. The Medical Stenographer, by 
Effie B. Smither (400 pages), is a 
epecialized training program for short- 
hand writers who already are able to 
write Gregg Shorthand with ordinary 
speed; price $2. 

3. Twenty Shortcuts to Shorthand 
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Speed, by Clyde I. Blanchard (100 
pages), comprises informal methods 
by an experienced shorthand teacher; 
price $1. 

4. Rhythmic Typewriting Drills, 
by Merta L. Reed (42 pages), a sup- 
plementary typing text, contains pro- 
cedures and exercise material for de- 
veloping metronomic and flowing 
rhythm, along with regular typing in- 
struction; price 48 cents. 

5. Teach Your Fingers to Spell, 
by Craig and Leslie (125 pages), 
spiral-bound, is a new method of 
teaching spelling by means of the 
typewriter — based on the fact that 
when the fingers of the typist are 
taught to spell they have a more te- 
nacious memory than the mind. The 
exercises call for the student, first, to 
type a selected list of spelling words, 
and then to type a meaningful para- 
graph in which these words are used; 
price 52 cents. 


* * * 


Carriculum Program 


Tienes Unified School 
District has issued curriculum devel- 
opment program 1939-40, a 30-page, 
mimeographed bulletin covering ele- 
mentary, junior and senior high 
schools. 

Charles C. Hughes is superinten- 
dent of schools; superintendent in 
charge of curriculum and develop- 
ment is Leo B. Baisden. 

Mr. Hughes, in the foreword of this 
valuable manual, states: 


“I commend the emphasis in this year’s 
committee-work on the more effective 
teaching of the skill subjects. The pupil's 
mastery of these subjects is, after all, the 
key to his educational progress. The pupil 
who is a poor reader is inevitably handi- 
capped in the pursuit of any activity which 
requires reading. 

“Likewise the pupil who does not mas- 
ter the simple fundamentals of arithmetic 
in the elementary and junior high school 
grades is constantly handicapped later, es- 
pecially in such fields as mathematics and 
science.” 


s * #*# 


Pupils at Warm Springs Elementary 
School, Alameda County, issue El Pomona, 
a beautiful Christmas annual in color. Prin- 
cipal is Mr. Leslie H. Maffey; County Su- 
perintendent is Edgar E. Muller. 





EVENINGS AT CUYAMACA 


A DISTINCTIVE CALIFORNIAN EVENING HIGH SCHOOL 


Milton L. Smith, Principal, Cuyamaca Rancho Evening High School, San Diego County 


A SCHOOL that is different! That 
is the distinction carried by Cuyamaca 
Rancho Evening High School. 

How many teachers in California 
know that there is an evening high 
school where the teachers are on the 
job 24 hours a day, where one teacher 
stays on the premises all the time, that 
this school is located in and operated 
under the administration of a union 
high school district? 


This school is Cuyamaca Rancho 
Evening High School. It is located 
about 7 miles from Descanso, Califor- 
nia in the Cuyamaca Rancho State 
Park. The Julian Union High School 
district is the district which adminis- 
ters the school. 

Briefly, Cuyamaca Rancho Evening 
High School is in a CCC camp, was 
organized solely for the purpose of 
giving the CCC enrollees an oppor- 
tunity to continue their education, and 
is attended by CCC enrollees only. 

When Company 2921, CCC Cuya- 
maca Rancho, was organized in April, 
1938, steps were immediately taken by 
the Commanding Officer, Lt. E. E. 
Smith, and the educational adviser, 
George Forbes, to see if it would be 
possible to have the high school dis- 
trict furnish teachers for the enrollees. 
In September, 1938, through Ray G. 
Redding, district school superintend- 
ent, special evening classes were or- 
ganized. Three teachers were hired by 
the high school district, — Glen Wirt, 
social studies and commercial subjects; 
Irvine Olson, vocational arts; Milton 
L. Smith, principal and teacher of 
mathematics, typing and English. 

A school-house had been started 
during the summer and was to have 
been finished by the first of Septem- 
ber. Originally classes were to start 
right after Labor Day. This day ar- 
rived and the CCC camp was deserted. 
It seems that Forest Fires had control 
and the CCC was on the job. 

On September 19, 1938, classes ac- 
tually were started. The school-house 
was still in the state of construction, 


having no roof, floor, nor walls. Shop 
classes were held in the old two-room 
educational building. The typewriters 
and text books were taken from the 
shelves and carried to the mess-hall. 


School had started! On one table 
were ten typewriters with ten boys 
attempting to take typing instruction. 
At the adjoining table a class in busi- 
ness arithmetic was in session. At the 
end of the period a new group of boys 
and a new set of classes would start. 

The school-house was coming along. 
After about a month of classes in the 
mess-hall it was decided that we could 
move into the school-house. The build- 
ing still lacked doors and windows and 
light still filtered through the roof and 
walls, but as classes were held at night 
this did not matter a great deal. 


School-house Dedication 


The real inconvenience was the 
over-supply of fresh air which had no 
difficulty in blowing papers from the 
tables. On October 23, 1938, the 
school-house was completed to the 
point where it was possible to hold 
formal dedication ceremonies. 

At this time the following classes 
were being held in whatever room 
happened to be vacant and most con- 
venient. Shop classes taught by Mr. 
Olson were divided into machine, elec- 
tric, and auto shop groups. Mr. Wirt 
was teaching business English, U. S. 
History, business arithmetic and typ- 
ing. Mr. Smith had classes in typing, 
remedial reading, and English I and 
II. In January, 1939, two part-time 
teachers were added to the staff. Mr. 
Wulst started classes in commercial 
art and Mr. Sharpe was engaged to 
teach manual training. 

In the month of June, 1939, grad- 
uation exercises were held for the 10 
boys who had completed the require- 
ments for high school graduation. 
Many CCC camps having teachers 
come to the camps from nearby high 
schools were sending their graduating 
class to the high school for commence- 
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ment exercises. Cuyamaca Rancho had 
its own commencement exercises with 
the enrollees turning out 200 strong, 
friends and relatives of the boys, and 
many outsiders attending. 


The first school year, 1938-39, was 
so successful from every standpoint 
that it was decided to re-organize the 
school and have it a 4-year evening 
high school. This was done and in the 
fall of 1939 Cuyamaca Rancho Eve- 
ning High School rang its bell for the 
first class on September 11. 


This year we have four full-time 
teachers. Mr. Smith, principal and 
teacher of typing and mathematics: 
Mr. Wirt teaches classes in business 
English, Social studies, U. S. History 
and Civics, and business arithmetic; 
Mr. Martin teaches English 1 and 2, 
mechanical drawing, first aid, and phy- 
sical education. Mr. Olson has classes 
in auto shop, electric shop, and gen- 
eral machine-shop, including instruc- 
tion and practice in acetylene welding 
for the boys. 


Classes start soon after supper. Sup- 
per is at 5:00 o'clock and at 5:40 the 
first class is in session. Each class 
period is 50 minutes in length and at 
9 o'clock four periods have passed and 
it is time for “taps.” As some of the 
boys are unable to attend evening 
classes it was necessary to organize 
special day classes. These are carpen- 
try and typewriting. 


The teachers who work in this 
school believe that it would be diffi- 
cult to find a better set-up. Lights out 
in our quarters at 10:15 each night 
If we wish, we may have light and 
heat from our fireplace which is gen- 
erously supplied with logs by the 
wood crew. 


ceanwass at 6:50 a. m 
means that we must get up about 6:30. 
The morning is generally spent in hik- 
ing or visiting the boys on their proj- 
ects. The afternoons are spent in pre- 
paring for the coming evening classes. 


Entertainment is not lacking even in 
a CCC camp. Motion-pictures, both 
entertaining and instructional are pro- 
vided weekly through San Diego 
County Visual Educational Depart- 
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Help Velens era 
Score 100 on this 
“Dental Cutz 
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them toward a future of HEALTHY GUMS and SOUND TEETH 


od 


Are sound, white teeth entirely a 
matter of inheritance? 


ANSWER: Inheritance helps—so does diet. But oral 
hygiene is most important. That’s why so many 
schools teach care of gums as well as teeth. For 
gums, denied chewing by today’s soft foods, often 
become tender. *To help provide needed stimula- 
tion, many dentists advise regular gum massage. 


Why are classroom drills in oral hygiene 
so important? 


ANSWER: Simple classroom drills quickly demonstrate to 
children the effective technique of gum massage. The in- 
dex finger is placed on the outside of the jaw to represent 
the tooth brush and rotated from the base of the gums 
toward the teeth. During this simple drill, teachers ex- 
plain how such massage quickens circulation in the gum 
tissues, helps rouse lazy gums to healthy firmness. 


Do children face a brighter dental future than their parents? 


ANSWER: Thanks to the splendid instruction of their teachers, thousands 
of children are far more alert than their parents to the importance of 
gum massage to healthy smiles. Fortunately, more and more children are 
relaying this sensible dental health routine from classroom to home. 
Parents, too, are learning this modern way to a healthy smile! 
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Send for Free Classroom Helps 


An attractive colored wall chart entitled “Why Do Teeth 
Ache?;’ 8-point hygiene check-up records and a complete out- 
line for a school-wide “Good Teeth” contest are all available. 
Write us, giving name of school, principal or superintendent, 
and grade. Address Bristol-Myers Company, Educational Dept., 
636 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


y 


Why do so many dentists suggest massage with 
ipana for healthier gums and sounder teeth? 


ANSWER: Ipana is designed not only to clean teeth but, 
with massage, to aid gums as well. Massaging the gums 
with Ipana quickens circulation in the gum tissues—awak- 
ens lazy gums—helps to make them firmer, stronger. 
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ment and through San Diego City 
School system. 


The district CCC Chaplain makes a 
visit to the camp about every two 
months, bringing a talk for the boys 
and generally some very interesting 
motion-pictures. 

There is also another side to the 
picture. School may, and has been, 
disrupted during the course of a class 
by the whine of the fire siren. This 
may mean no school for a period of a 
day to a week. Also the teachers live 
in camp and as the camp is in a State 
park, we are with our families only 
on week-ends, except the teacher 
whose job is to stay in camp on that 
particular week-end. 

Our students have extra-curricular 
activities. Each two weeks a group of 
students under the supervision of a 
teacher takes charge of an assembly 
program. The student body is organ- 
ized into classes as in any high schoot. 
Each class has its president and other 
ofhcers. The student body is an or- 
ganized group also with its officers and 
we have a student council which helps 
decide preblems concerning the school. 


Our basketball team, which has made 
a very creditable showing in its games 
so far, must maintain certain scholas- 
tic standards. 


at E have one satisfaction that 


teachers in city schools do not have. 
Our boys are those who have had to 
quit school in order to help the family 
financially. We are able to help him 
continue his education. We have also 
helped several to find jobs on the 
“outside”—particularly through our 
shop classes where practical vocational 
training has been secured. 

Enrollees are selected and sent to 
different camps depending on their in- 
terests and the type of work offered in 
those camps. The enrollees who are 
sent to Cuyamaca Rancho are selected 
largely because of their interest in con- 
tinuing their high school education. 

A high school diploma means a lot 
to these boys. We will present a group 
of 10 or 12 boys with diplomas the 
latter part of next May—boys who 
have taken advantage of the fact that 
it is possible to help the family and 
themselves at the same time. 


SOCIAL PRACTICE 


Leo A. Harris, Principal, Fresno High School 


q. the value of a school subject is 
measured by the degree to which it 
prepares a pupil for life, then a project 
on Social practice, sponsored by the 
Class of °42 at Fresno High School, 
should have important results. 

For many years, private schools and 
colleges like West Point have con- 
sciously taught good manners. The 
‘Principal Dean Ferne Farver of the 
high school, in cooperation with 
the sponsors of the sophomore class, 
Mrs. Dorothy S. Briggs and Norman 
MacDonald, have undertaken a class 
project which they believe will be- 
come a permanent tradition here. 

Through the units of the home— 
(or advisory—) room and of the 
sophomore class, the students them- 
selves are conducting a project in get- 
ting along with one’s fellows. 

In, first, a series of four lessons, 


each presented by a specially-qualified 
teacher, and in, second, a series of 
special discussion groups under the 
supervision of the dean, “Manners go 
to school” at Fresno High. 

Here in the home-room group, 
Johnnie can introduce Harold (mas- 
querading as “Miss Jones”) to a 
patroness at one of the school dances 
(and the latter is just one of his class- 
mates all the time!) Or, Susie can in- 
troduce “Mr. Harris” to her “mother”. 
Some of the amenities need practice 
—on a few occasions, what adult has 
not wished for a little more such 
practice? 

Miss Julie Johnson, well-known to 
the student body as a “good sport” 
and a sports fan, has charge of the 
unit “Sportsmanship around School”. 
During her visit, an advisory discusses 
fairness and mutual consideration in 
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the classroom, the halls, the assembly, 
and the rooting section. 

Unit two, in charge of Miss Stub- 
blefield, converts introductions, the 
bugaboos of the inexperienced, into a 
means of meeting people easily and 
pleasantly. 

In unit three, Mrs. Parker, whose 
field is home economics, presents a 
discussion of social affairs outside of 
school. 

Miss Short, likewise a home eco- 
nomics major, presents in unit four 
good usage in school social affairs, 
from club meetings to dances. 

Afterwards, the sophomores can 
talk it all over with Miss Farver. 
Here are some of the questions they 
want to discuss: 


1. What would you do if your “date” 
honked in front of the house, instead of 
ringing the doorbell? 

2. Who should do the ordering at a 
restaurant? 


3. Who should get on the bus first, the 
boy or the girl? Who should get off first? 

4. What can you talk about to an older 
person with whom you are not well 
acquainted? 

Much of the success of this experiment be- 
longs to the Class of °42 and their advisory 
room teachers: Mrs. Elide P. Eames, Logan 
Edwards, Mrs. Dorotha Elliot, A. L. Gaumnitz, 
Julie Johnson, May McCardle, Norman McDon- 
ald, Maude Minthorn, Hilda Moeller, Mrs, Dor- 
othy Parker, Robert Rees, Alice Smith, Ethel 
Stubblefield, Kenneth Thunem, and Helen White. 


* * # 


Education of War Orphans is an Ameri- 
can Legion handbook (24 pages) prepared 
by Major General P. C. Harris, national 
director of education of war orphans. This 
factual handbook is dedicated to Captain 
Charles Dashiell Harris, Corps of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, who was killed 
in action. . 

California, one of the 38 states which 
provide aid in the education of war or- 
phans, gives $250 a year for students of 
collegiate, business and trade school rank 
and $135 a year for students of secondary 
schools. 

As of December 31, 1937, there were 
45,339 war and post-war orphans under 21 
years of age, of which 2,639 were in Cali- 


fornia. 
* *& ¢ 


The Government Takes a Census, by the 
noted author William Atherton Du Puy, 
is a 2-page article in February issue N.E.A. 
Journal, emphasizing the fact that the com- 
ing United States Census offers schools an 
exceptional opportunity to teach citizen- 
ship and to aid in a great civic enterprise. 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


C, T. A. CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT, NORTH COAST SECTION 


Mrs. Alma Thompson, Teacher, Ferndale Elementary School, Hiu:mboldt County ; 
President 


> 


Cameco Division of Califor- 
nia Teachers Association North Coast 
Section held a joint meeting at the 
annual Institute in Eureka. 

Teachers from Del Norte, Mendo- 
cino and Humboldt County were in 
attendance. This was no doubt the 
largest Classroom teachers meeting 
ever held in our section. 


Many sections are doing away with 
an annual institute. It seems to me that 
this practice eventually is going to 
work a hardship on our California 
Teachers Association. In case of legis- 
lation, or some vital thing arising that 
will affect education in our great state, 
we need numbers and quick facilities 
to bring our teaching forces together. 

Let us not be selfish then and be- 
grudge just one day’s attendance at an 
annual institute. You may consider 
yourself bored but on the other hand 
isn’t this as much your responsibility 
as teaching and receiving your yearly 
salary? 

Many teachers in this great state do 
not realize the many fine things our 
California Teachers Association has 
done for them. Their attitude seems to 
be “Let the other fellow do the wor- 
rying, I will benefit anyway! 


Why be a parasite and let the 
other fellow carry the load! 


Be active, alert and carry your own 
responsibility and thus make our or- 
ganization one of real co-operation. 
Insist upon one day’s institute where 
at least a part of it will be devoted to 
a Classroom teachers meeting. Great 
numbers working united as one bring 
real results when action is needed. 


Del Norte County Organized 


Del Norte County teachers were 
represented by an almost 100% at- 
tendance at a meeting held for organ- 
ization in this section. A luncheon 
meeting was held in Crescent City 
November 4, 1939, under supervision 


Mrs, Alma Thompson, President 


of Joseph Hamilton, county superin- 
tendent of schools. His excellent coop- 
eration made this an outstanding meet- 
ing. 

The value to be derived from mem- 
bership in the Classroom Teachers 
Association was discussed. The work 
of the C. T. A. Study-groups was 
explained. 


The following leaders were selected to 
conduct Study-groups in Del Norte County: 
C. A. Thunen, principal, Del Norte High 
School, A. B. Miller, principal, Crescent 
Elk School, Mrs. Martha Ulrich of Smith 
River, and Mrs. Dorothy Briggs of Klamath. 


California Physicians Service was ex- 
plained. The Present Retirement Fund 
was discussed. 


Two meetings a year will be held in 
this County under the direction of the 
president of the Classroom Teachers 
Department. 

All groups of the North Coast Sec- 
tion are now organized and we hope 
to become an even more alert and ac- 
tive organization than in the past. 


Farewell Address: ‘‘’Tis our true policy 
to steer clear of permanent alliances with 
any portion of the foreign world.” 


AY “GUILTY embracery, 
fined fifty dollars!’ shouted the judge. 
‘“°Tain’t fair, I ain’t hugged nobody!” 
protested the dapper plaintiff. What 
was wrong with his interpretation? 
Consult your Winston DIcTIONARY. 


NOW, not sometime, junior 
high school pupils may participate in the 
world of science through Dr. Franklin 
B. Carroll’s series, INTERPRETING 
ScrENCE, which comprises three books— 
UNDERSTANDING OUR ENVIRONMENT, 
UNDERSTANDING OUR Wor LD, and Un- 
DERSTANDNG THE UNIVERSE. 


AUTHOGRAM 


“GEOGRAPHY IS BASIC. WITHOUT IT, 
HISTORY AND CIVICS ARE DRAMAS IN 
THE AIR—PLAYS WITHOUT A STAGE. 
LITERATURE LACKS ADEQUATE SET- 
TING WITHOUT GEOGRAPHY. READING, 
WRITING, AND CIPHERING ARE BUT 
TOOLS OF THE MIND. EDUCATION BE- 
GINS WITH GEOGRAPHY.” 
—J. Russell Smith 


At” “4FIND the population of 
Germany; of Texas.” From ForEIGN 
LANDS AND PEOPLEs by J. Russell Smith, 
this caption under a diagram which 
shows the comparative size of the Ger- 
man Reich and of Texas suggests mate- 
rial for a rich lesson in real international 
understanding. 


AV” AN APPLICATION ot 
geographical facts and principles, Work- 
books A, B, C, and D of Unrrs In Soctau 
SrupIEs are suitable for use with any 
geography texts. 


ANA TO YOU, we reissue the 
invitation of the St. Louis Fair song of 
yesterday—“meet us at St. Louis”— 
WINSTON Booth C 14-C 16. 


AY THE EXCITING new 
primary reading series, Easy GROWTH IN 
READING, is the answer to the universal 
demand for an easy reading program in- 
corporating the leading modern advances 
in the field. With a low vocabulary 
load, reading readiness materials, thrill- 
ing stories, gorgeous illustrations—these 
books are a 1940 sensation. “To see 
them is to love them, love but them, and 
love forever.”” Write today for the beau- 
tiful illustrated booklet or ask for a copy 
at the A.A.S.A. meeting in St. Louis. 


The JOHN CEVVTINTS grey NB company 
«~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
DALLAS | LOS ANGELES 





WORD CLUSTERS 


TEACHING GENERAL SCIENCE BY WORD CLUSTERS 


A. W. Foshay, Teacher, Elmhurst Junior High School, Oakland 


W: all know how important it 


is to continue trying new teaching de- 
vices in our class work. When we do, 
our enthusiasm, which tends to lessen 
under the strain of repetition, is re- 
vived. 

It is always interesting to watch the 
new method as it works out, and to 
observe the students response to it. 
Pupils, too, like to participate in new 
things, and when we tell them, “This 
is a new way of studying our subject; 
tell me what you think of it,” they 
share our renewed interest. 

Aside from the values of novelty, 
there is always the possibility, of 
course, that the new way is better than 


the old. 


In General Science, both teachers 
and textbook-writers have for a decade 
or more been experimenting contin- 
ually with new methods, new ap- 
proaches, and new content. The typi- 
cal General Science textbook of ten 
years ago was organized logically 


around several subjects, each repre-. 


senting a department from chemistry, 
physics, or zoology: heat, microorgan- 
isms, electricity, etc. 

Most teachers recognized then that 
the logical outline didn’t appeal to 
students—the students couldn't per- 
ceive the logic, and, anyway, logic was 
not necessarily desirable to them. Real- 
izing this, more recent writers have 
reorganized their books so that the 
material looks more familiar to the 
students for whom the books were 
written. 

At present, most General Science 
texts base their organization on the 
immediate environment of the stu- 
dents—the home, the school, the 
out-of-doors. 

With this reorganization of outline 
has gone an alteration of the type of 
demonstration, or experiment. These 
are based less and less on laboratory 
materials and technique, and more and 
more on commonplace materials. They 
have come increasingly to have an 
obvious, immediate application. We 


teach convection currents in terms of 
what windows to open, not in terms 
of expanding gases. 

In keeping with this change in the 
General Science course, another pos- 
sible reorientation may be suggested. 
The title might be “Teaching by 
Word-Clusters.” “Word-clusters” is 
merely a new term for something we 
all have seen — the list of new words 
frequently put at the end of each 
chapter in General Science texts. By 
renaming it and discussing it here, our 
attention can be refocused on its 1m- 
portance. 

Vocabularies Grow 


Each new subject we take up in 
General Science has clustering about it 
a set of terms which the student must 
understand in order to comprehend 
the subject: These words, mainly ad- 
jectives, are usually new to the 12-, 
13-, and 14-year-olds whom we teach, 
and a great many of them are used 
elsewhere, in other connections. 

For example, the subject “Light,” as 
we usually find it discussed, has these 


‘terms, which are non-technical in that 


they are used elsewhere, grouped 
about it: transmit, reflect, absorb, 
transparent, translucent, opaque, re- 
fract, spectrum, shadow, lens, convex, 
concave, incandescent, etc. These 
words would be included in the word- 
cluster related to light. 

In addition to these, there are cer- 
tain other words which are used in the 
unit, but which have no meaning 
aside from their meaning in this con- 
nection. These words are taught, but 
not included in the word-cluster. In a 
unit on light, such words as umbra, 
penumbra, ultra-voilet ray, X-ray, etc., 
would fall in the latter category. 

The writer has used these clusters 
in certain ways which will now be in- 
dicated; perhaps other teachers will 
think of other and better ways of 
using them. At the beginning of the 
unit, the teacher writes the words on 
the board, announcing that these are 
new words which the students will 
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understand when they have finished 
studying the subject at hand. This is, 
of course, intended as a challenge to 
the students. They usually accept it. 
The teacher is then at some pains to 
include the words, each in several dif- 
ferent contexts, in the tests which are 
based on the unit. 

Another way of using the word- 
cluter is as a minimum requirement for 
passing in the unit; ie., the students 
must at least be able to spell the 
words, and they must be able to use 
them intelligently. 

Here are three typical word-clus- 
ters; they are from different kinds of 
units, as follows: the introduction to 
the course—words that must be clear- 
ly grasped in order to understand the 
rest of the course; a cluster from the 
unit on microorganisms, to illustrate 
words dealing with living things; an- 
other from the unit on sound, to show 
a group related to physical things. 

Preliminary to the course: material, mat- 
ter, solid, liquid, gas, element, compound, 
pressure, instrument, device, demonstration, 
experiment. 

Microorganisms: bacteria, germ, mold, 
yeast, incubator, period (of time), germi- 
nate, ferment, putrify, putrid, culture, dis- 
ease, contagious, infectious, immune, exter- 
minate. 

Sound: vibration, tune (verb), har- 


mony, vocal, pitch, volume, absorb, reflect, 
refract, noise. 


These clusters are not necessarily 
complete. Other teachers will be able 
to add to them. All of the terms are, 
however, capable of transfer to other 
fields; that is their essential charac- 
teristic. 


Mom are certain advantages to 
the word-cluster device which should 
be indicated. In the first place, they 
help vocabulary enrichment. The stu- 
dent understands the terms clearly in 
relation to aspect of Science; there- 
fore, he can understand their use in 


other senses. For example, he com- 
prehends such expressions as “a trans- 
parent lie”, “absorbed in his work”, 
and “infectious laughter”. Vocabu- 
lary enrichment is, of course, a pri- 
mary aim in the teaching of English, 
so that word-clusters may be said to 
furnish an integration point between 
Science and English. 

Secondly, word-clusters are, in their 
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nature, specific. The importance of 
being specific in the classroom can- 
not be overemphasized. Students de- 
mand specific requirements and spe- 
cific examples of their teachers. In 
these word-clusters we have a device 
which gives students a core of knowl- 
edge which they can _ understand 
easily because it is specific. The 
writer has found them grateful for it. 


Arthur E. Wake, nationally-known lec 
turer and vocational counselor, has as 
sumed duties as director of public relations 
at Woodbury College in Los Angeles. 


Mr. Wake lectured for two years for Los 
Angeles Sales Managers Association and 
for a time conducted a popular radio broad- 
He has done 
extensive public relations work for educa- 


tional institutions. 


cast on vocational problems. 





PREPARATORY ENGLISH 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY ENGLISH COURSE 


Clarence E. Oswald, Head of English Department, Banning High School, 
Riverside County 


A NUMBER of colleges and uni- 
versities require entering students to 
pass an English examination, which 
largely concerns grammar, in order to 
gain full standing. 


Pupils who fail to receive a satis- 
factory grade in the test are usually 
required to enroll for a special Eng- 
lish course, and college credit is not 
frequently given for this study. 


In order to facilitate the work of 
students taking the entrance examina- 
tions, a college preparatory English 
course has been formulated at Ban- 
ning High School; and this subject is 
prerequisite to graduation for seniors 
who have made known their desire to 
attend an institution of higher 
learning. 

Much attention is given to vocabu- 
lary study, good usage, punctuation, 
word arrangement, and spelling. It is 
the purpose not only to study the fun- 
damentals of grammar but to empha- 
size the importance of form and con- 
tent in all written work. 


The success of teaching formal 


grammar depends to a great extent 


upon proper motivation. With this 
in mind, arrangements have been 
made with the editors of our town 
newspapers to give students an oppor- 
tunity to apply the principles of good 
usage by publishing articles each 
week written by members of the col- 
lege preparatory English class; the 
seniors usually submit enough material 
to cover three columns. 

In addition, an interest in correct 


English has been stimulated through 
a mimeographed paper, which is pub- 
lished monthly by the group. 

While a study of the mechanics of 
English is important, the instructor 
should be cognizant of the fact that 
student interests merit consideration 
and that creative work deserves en- 
couragement. 


Therefore, the college preparatory 
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Citizenship 
and Civic Affairs 


A NEW CIVICS AND MORE 


A commanding and timely book . . 
information about how our government works — about 
how officials are elected, how laws are passed and admin- 
istered, how the law works, taxes. With a fine stimulating 
study of American ways of living in community, neighbor- 
hood, and family and of how his group and other factors 
influence the American’s thinking. 


GINN and Company 


29 


English course is designed not only to 
present formal grammar in an infar- 
mal way, but to take into account in- 
dividual differences and to provide 
for personality development. 


oe 


Tulare Week-End Sehool 


‘ase Union High School in 
January and February held 12th an- 
nual session, Adult Week-End School; 
W. B. Knokey, city superintendent, 
was director, and Flora G. Wilder, as- 
sociate director. 


At each Friday evening meeting were, — 
general session, community dinner, enter- 
tainment, and special interest groups; held 
in the high school auditorium, cafeteria, and 
library. 


Tulare Adult Week-End School, a co- 
operative undertaking, for eleven years, 
1928-1939, enjoyed unusual success and 
created outstanding interest in education 
circles throughout the nation. Due to hous- 
ing problems the school was not held in 
1937, but the last two years it was resumed 
with better facilities than ever before and 
with added interest on the part of many 
friends throughout the county and state. 
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SKIPPY 


HIS MOTHER VISITS THE NURSERY SCHOOL 


Margaret Childs, Pacific Palisades, Los Angeles County 


Spey wanted more pudding. 
Yes, he had eaten all of his lunch, 
even the spinach. And who wouldn't 
want more of our delicious chocolate 
pudding. 

Besides, Mother was here today. It 
was her turn to come and help the 
teachers at the Nursery School. Of 
course, any other day, he would not 
even have thought of more chocolate 
pudding, unless he had eaten a second 
dinner. But perhaps he could have 
more pudding today — since Mother 
was here. 

He got up from the table so quietly 
that he was sure teacher had not seen 
him take his cup. But when he started 
across the room he felt so tall and out 
of place. Even his feet seemed big 
and heavy as he moved toward the 
serving-table. 

He had to pass where Mother was 
sitting. That made it easier. He was 
filled with courage now and walked 
straight ahead. By the time he reached 
the serving-table and saw the huge 
bowl of pudding, Skippy quite forgot 
the first serving and the teacher. He 
forgot everything except that pud- 
ding, himself and Mother. Besides, he 
always had all he wanted at home. 
How silly that school-Skippy was! 

He handed his cup to the cook. She 
took it and reached for the spoon. 
See! Mother should always be there. 
He'd arrange it. 

“Skippy, you've had only one din- 
ner you know,” came a quiet voice 
from his table. Teacher; Thwarted! 
School! Loneliness! Strangeness! Cour- 
age! He took his cup again and 
slowly turned around to obey. His 
feet and hands felt so large and heavy, 
and so did his whole body. He did not 
know he moved. Why had he come, 
anyway? 

He raised his eyes and there was 
the answer right before him — 
Mother! Here were all the things he 
liked — or hated! Which? He didn’t 
know. 

With almost imperceptible move- 


ments Skippy walked in a complete 
circle around the middle of the room, 
cup and spoon in hand. One could al- 
most see his thoughts. Just two 
worlds existed and they were both his. 

Suddenly he remembered Mother 
and that he had come for chocolate 
pudding. Instantly he was little 
Skippy again. He ran to his Mother, 


plunged his face in her lap and broke | 


into great sobs. She picked him up 
tried to comfort him. The sobs be- 
came very loud, indeed. He only 
stopped to take a long breath. He 
seemed to be suffering terribly. 


Sobs and Pudding 


“If you wish to eat another dinner 
you may have a second helping of 
pudding, Skippy,” said the teacher. 

Mother held him very close as she 
reached for another dinner. He usu- 
ally ate two. She took his spoon and 
prepared to’ feed him. Now things 
were coming his way after all! He 
swallowed a great sob and with it a 
spoonful of food, then another and 
another, followed by the pudding. 

And now who was the big boy? 
Why, mama’s Skippy of course! 
There he sat in Mother’s lap before 
the whole Nursery School, eating 
chocolate pudding from a spoon held 
by Mother. After a while he jumped 
down to get the little train and re- 
turned to play as close to Mother as 
possible. 

“Every one out of doors in the sun- 
shine,” came the orders. Oh well, he’d 
go. But he would come back to 
Mother presently. She was really the 
boss here. Out he went and in a mo- 
ment Mother was forgotten. 

In a little while came another an- 
nouncement. 

“Nap time.” 

Those annoying siestas! But he'd 
run in like the others. He could be as 
big as any boy. He’d show ‘em. But 
once inside the door he remembered 
his resolve. Who said Skippy had to 
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take a nap? He rushed to his Mother, 
took hold of her skirt and broke into 
sobs again. 

Again he felt himself picked up 
gently — but this time it was teacher. 
She took him to the bathroom and 
washed his face and hands. What 
right had she to do that! He wanted 
to fight her, but somehow he could- 
n't. Now he would cry louder, and 
Mother would surely come. But pres- 
ently his shoes were off and he was 
on his way to the bed-room. Still 
Mother had not come. 

By the time he reached his bed, 
Skippy was feeling too bad to climb 
in so he just fell in a limp heap on 
the floor. The teacher wanted to help 
him but he was too ill. He resisted. 
Mother didn’t come! Teacher was tak- 
ing care of him herself! She picked 
him up and laid him on the bed just 
as if it were a regular nap day. She 
even smiled! He was glad he was in 
bed, anyway. How cruel to leave him 
all alone and sick. He would close his 
eyes while he felt so ill. But when he 
opened them he felt worse. So he 
closed them. 


Tix next thing Skippy knew he 
heard teacher say, “Pick up your 
shoes, Manuel, and come to the dining 
room for orange juice.” 

Skippy rolled out of bed. He picked 
up his shoes too and followed, quite 
content. In the other room he looked 
around for Mother but she was not 
there. After all, mothers can’t help 
boys much at school! 


* * * 


Getting a Living 


An important new economics book, Get- 
ting a Living, by Lutz, Foote and Stanton, 
is an 11th or 12th grade text written to 
educate the next generation of American 
citizens so that they will actually know and 
appreciate a few simple economic laws. 

The book is characterized by dependable 
authorship, up-to-the-minute applications, 
simple presentation, and unsurpassed teach- 
ing aids. Of generous, large format of 
nearly 700 pages, published by Row, Peter- 
son & Company, 1911 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois, this is a praiseworthy 
text on the foundations of modern economic 
society. List price $1.82. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE ACTIVITIES IN A HIGH SCHOOL 


Evelyn Ruud, Latin Teacher, Wasco Union High School, Kern County 


WV asco Union High School 
language department is an unusually 
active and progressive one for a small 
high school. The school, enrolling 
slightly over 400 students, offers 
yearly four foreign languages, Latin, 
French, Spanish, and German. 


Classes are large and enthusiastic, 
in part because of the pleasurable ac- 
tivities carried on by the four corre- 
sponding language clubs, which func- 
tion chiefly as extra-curricular activ- 
ities. 

Last fall the French Club sponsored 
a county-wide International Day meet 
in Bakersfield of all the foreign lan- 
guage students of Kern County. 

Over 300 students and teachers 
first attended a special showing of the 
anti-war French film La Grande Illu- 
sion, with dialogue in French, Ger- 
man, and English, accompanied by 
two Spanish shorts, and followed by 
a banquet featuring French, German, 
and Spanish foods, prepared by the 
chef of El Tejon Hotel,— menus be- 
ing printed in the original tongues and 
furnished by courtesy of Bakersfield 
Chamber of Commerce. 

A program of songs and dances was 
furnished by students from various 
schools. Arrangements were in charge 
of Florence Bassignan, French in- 
structor. 

Next, the Spanish Club arranged a 
supper at a Mexican cafe in the vicin- 
ity. On a subsequent evening the 
members played Mexican games. They 
also arranged a Christmas pageant 
given in assembly, and depicting 
Christmas customs in a Spanish com- 
munity. The Latin Club sang church 
liturgical Christmas music from the 
balcony in Latin. 

Last year the German Club pre- 
sented the Christmas program in Ger- 
man, featuring the Christmas tree 
and other German Christmas customs. 

The Latin Club staged a Roman 
banquet with special initiation cere- 
monies for 21 new members who 
waited on tables, at which 58 old 


members and alumni reclined on 
couches in ancient style. A donated 
whole roast young pig and three pea- 
cocks were the chief items in the bill- 
of-fare. Menus were in Latin. A spe- 
cial program of Greek dances and 
Latin songs, serious and burlesque, ac- 
companied the feast. This was the sec- 
ond Roman banquet of the Latin 
students, the former one being held 
out-of-doors at night on a beautiful 
hedge-enclosed lawn at the home of 
one of the members. 

By entertainment of this sort, not 
only is a better understanding of the 
languages themselves fostered, but 
also a friendly and tolerant spirit to- 
ward the customs and ways of other 
nations and a broader outlook are fur- 
nished to students in this rural com- 
munity. 

Instructors in the languages and sponsors 
of the clubs are: Evelyn Ruud, Latin; 
Matilde Ronne, German; Elizabeth Buck- 


ingham, Spanish; and Florence Bassignan, 
French. 


Lester R. Smith is principal. 
* * # 


Handbook and Directory of the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education is a useful 26-page bro- 
chure issued by that Office. 
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Books 1 and 2, $1.04 list 





Chicago 


After all--- you, too, want the best! 


Be Healthy 


CRISP 
This high school health text covers correct everyday living, personal 


American English 
GODDARD-CAMP-LYCAN-STOCKWELL 


This 4-book grammar and composition series for grades 9-12 stresses 
day-to-day usage and fits our own American language. 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


Philadelphia 


1000 School Fires 


Under the title 1000 School Fires, Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association published 
a 72-page, profusely illustrated, book bring- 
ing to light the disgraceful fire record of 
American schools. 


School fires that have been reported in 
sufficient detail to the N.F.P.A. since 1928 
are tabulated according to cause, type of 
building, kind of school (i.e. public, private, 
colleges, etc.), causes of loss of life in 
school buildings, construction of buildings 
involved, loss per fire, room in which fire 
started, and the effect of automatic sprink- 
lers. 


The report goes on to point out that 
while great improvement has been evident 
in the construction of school buildings, and 
old buildings are being made more fire safe, 
there are still many schools built and being 
built to burn. School fires continue at the 
rate of seven a day in the United States 


and Canada. 


The N.F.P.A. has continually emphasized 
the importance of school fire safety, and 
has consistently advocated the construction 
of fire-resistive school buildings with proper 
exits, special fire protection for existing 
buildings, and particular care in fire pre- 
vention. The Association, through its com- 
mittee on safety to life, has issued a code 
for proper construction and exit arrange- 
ments of school buildings. 


Every school board member, teacher, 
parent, insurance man, and local authority 
should see a copy. 35 cents, postpaid, Na- 


tional Fire Protection Association, 60 Bat- 
terymarch Street, Boston. 


$1.56 list 


Books 3 and 4, $1.08 list 


New York 








SAFE-DRIVING CLASSES 


Allan Sherman, Works Project Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Save in safe operation of mo- 
tor vehicles, graduating 20,000 compe- 
tent, careful drivers annually, are giv- 
ing impetus to the nation-wide cam- 
paign to continue the recent decreases 
in automobile fatalities. 

Such classes are conceded by safety 
experts to have played a considerable 
part in making possible a substantial 
reduction of highway deaths last year. 

Students in these classes in safe 
driving, conducted py the Work Proj- 
ects Administration in cooperation 
with State and local highway depart- 
ments and other tax-supported agen- 
cies, receive certificates which in some 
states are withheld until they have 
passed State tests for licensed opera- 
tors. 

Both private and commercial opera- 
tors are to be found in the WPA 
safe-driving classes which are con- 
ducted with the willing cooperation of 
motoring organizations and local gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

The qualifications required of the 
leaders, or instructors, of the classes 
are exacting. In Pennsylvania, a pros- 
pective leader of a safe-driving class 
must be between 30 and 45 years old; 
must have good personal habits and a 
genuine interest in the work of public 
safety; must have the equivalent of at 
least a high school education and a 
record of not less than 100,000 miles 
of safe driving: and in addition to all 
this, some adult teaching experience 
and an ability to express himself 
clearly and convincingly. 

No less rigid is the course through 
which the students must pass. Com- 
prehensive visual and hearing tests are 
given at the very outset, thereafter 
they are cautioned as to the dangers 
of driving when fatigued or suffering 
from any physical disorder that might 
impair their perception. Throughout 
the course, emphasis is laid on the 
peril of driving while even slightly 
under the influence of an intoxicant. 

In most of the safe-driving schools 
the student course is in two parts — 
classroom instruction in the theory 


and principles of safe driving, and 
driving range instruction and training. 

Northern California’s WPA safe- 
driving schools have instructed and 
trained more than 3,000 drivers who, 
when they have completed the course, 
not only know how to drive automo- 
biles and trucks with courtesy toward 
others and safety for all, but under- 
stand the statutes with regard to their 
own rights and such little understood 
regulations as those pertaining to guest 
riders. 


In general, in each state, every 
learner is expected to assimilate, be- 
fore he leaves the classroom for dem- 
onstration and experience on the driv- 
ing range, 12 simple rules covering the 
need for courtesy, for keeping his 
mind on the safe operation of his 
vehicle, for keeping the vehicle under 
control at all times, for understanding 
of traffic regulations, for use of cau- 
tion at all times and, most important 
of all, to know the law. 


Six Basic Rules 


Having absorbed these simple, com- 
mon sense rules, the student driver is 
then required to understand six basic 
principles of sound driving, set forth 
by American Automobile Association 
as follows: 


1. Develop skill in your control of the 
car. 

2. Learn what you may expect of your 
car. 

3. Avoid taking foolish chances. 

4. Have regard for the rights of others. 

5. Signal your intentions to all who may 
be affected by your acts. 

6. Watch for the mistakes of others and 
do what you can to compensate for them. 


After completing the classroom 
work the students go, in groups of 
three only, to a road instruction leader 
who shows them how to put the prin- 
ciples of safe driving into practice. 
First of all, the leader checks tires, 
radiator, oil and lights, shows how to 
jack up a car, change tires or wheels 
and perform other emergency work, 
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always making his demonstrations 
from a highway safety standpoint. 

Before a student takes the wheel 
for actual driving he has familiarized 
himself through actual practice with 
all these operations as well as learning 
about such matters as seat adjustment, 
operation of starting and control de- 
vices, and how to start, steer and stop 
the car in forward speeds and in re- 
verse. 

Twenty-two hours of road instruc- 
tion, demonstration and training are 
given to a student in addition to this 
classroom work before he is ready for 
the two-hour road test and the state 
examination, in cases where such is 
required. 


Allyn and Bacon Text 


Pilcnsews American Gov- 
ernment, 1940 edition, features com- 
plete discussions of all state and na- 
tional developments of the past year. 

This book is fairly entitled to be called 
a national leader. Recent statistical surveys 
of all important cities in every state in the 
Union show that it not only leads all other 
books in the subject, but is actually used 
in more schools than all others combined. 

Allyn and Bacon, publishers of this note- 
worthy high school text, report that al- 
though it is for the senior year, it con- 
tinues to lead in sales all their other text- 
books. 

B. F. Hemp is Pacific Coast manager of 
Allyn and Bacon, with offices at 560 Mis- 
sion Street, San Francisco. 


Film Serviee 


D. Vry Corporation has just completed 
a plan whereby schools may rent or buy a 
modern motion-picture sound-projector and 
select their own films for a complete audio- 
visual education program. 

The total cost is but a trifle more than 
that formerly paid as rental on silent films 
alone. 

Write for free 1940 catalog of Educa- 
tional Films and literature describing this 
unique service.— De Vry Corporation, 
1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago. 


* * ae 


Alfred Livingston Number-board for 
English Journeys into Numberland (num- 
bers without figures) is a clever teaching- 
device created by Alfred Livingston Sr., 
536 Hope Street, Los Angeles: price $1. 
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CHILDRENS MUSEUMS 


Mrs. William Lloyd Garrison 3rd, Curator-in-Chief, Brooklyn Children’s Museum 


A THOUSAND children a day 
and no rules! Two old buildings 
crowded with boys and girls doing 
what they want most to do, working, 
playing, studying, handling exhibits, 
making experiments, giving scientific 
lectures. 

Brooklyn Children’s Museum be- 
longs to the children. They own it. 
They cherish it. They give it affec- 
tionate protection. There are no rules 
because there is no need for them. 


Hundreds of eager youngsters, in- 
tent upon serious pursuits in natural 
science and the social studies, learn 
the fundamentals of democratic liv- 
ing in this little world which was 
created for them 40 years ago by 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences. 


The idea for a children’s museum 
first occurred to Professor William 
Henry Goodyear, curator of fine arts 
at Brooklyn Museum, while he was 
traveling in Europe in 1892. He saw 
there some’ remarkable teaching 
charts and models which were de- 
signed to assist teachers in present- 


ing natural science subjects to their 
students. 


In January, 1899, Professor Good- 
year wrote to President Franklin 
W. Hooper of the Institute, sug- 
gesting that a children’s museum 
might be established in the old “Span- 
ish Adams House” in Bedford Park. 
He recommended that a collection of 
charts and biological models be pur- 
chased from Emile Deyrolle of Paris 
to form the first exhibits. 


In December of the same year, the 
Brooklyn Children’s Museum began 
its career in two rooms of the old 
building. By 1928, it was necessary 
to acquire a second building across 
the street, but the children continued 
to come in such hordes, that the year 
1939 finds both buildings crowded 
almost to the bursting point. 

Because of the phenomenal suc- 
cess of the Brooklyn institution, other 
communities throughout the world 
have followed their example and set 


up children’s museums for their 
young people. Twenty-three of these 
museums in the United States joined 
Brooklyn in its recent celebration of 
Children’s Museum Day. 


Brooklyn gave an evening party for 
the grown-ups who are usually ex- 
cluded from activities during the day- 
time. Children from the membership 
came in to serve as docents and ex- 
plain the complexities of many of the 
exhibits to their elders. 

There was much talk about radio- 
activity and micro-chemical analysis of 
minerals down in the Mineral Labora- 
tory, and many adults were initiated 
into the mysteries of mounting micro- 
scopic slides and looking through the 
microscope. 

Enthusiastic boys and girls took out 
the rosy boa and the black racer and 
the milk snake to prove their harm- 
lessness and explain about their use- 
fulness to man. They knew all about 
the poison ones, too, and could de- 
scribe the North American species. 


So it went through all the exhibi- 
tion rooms and laboratories in the 
Children’s Museum that evening, and 
many guests were heard to murmur as 
they left, “If only I had had the ad 
vantages of my children. . .” 

One of the liveliest and most popu: 
lar children’s museums in the country 
which also had a celebration on Chil- 
dren’s Museum Day was the Junior 
Recreation Museum of San Francisco. 


| R Los Angeles, the Junior Museum 
opened its 13th Annual Doll Exhibi- 
tion in honor of the occasion. In Palo 
Alto, the Children’s Museum had a 
party of its own and displayed Har- 
mon Foundation’s motion-picture film 
called The Child Explores His World. 
It was taken at the Brooklyn Chil- 
dren’s Museum and places particular 
emplasis on the place of a children’s 
museum in the life of the community 
and in the home. 

Oklahoma City observed the day in 
every class in every school in the- city 
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OUTLINE FOR UNIT ON 
WHEAT AND FLOUR 


16 pages, illustrated 
No charge 


Write: 


Wheat Flour Institute 
306 South Franklin - Street 
Chicago, Illinois 





because their Children’s Museum is a 
part of the educational system. 


Others to recognize the day were: 

Children’s Museum of Indianapolis 

Junior Museum, Newark 

Children’s Museum of Detroit 

Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences 

Children’s Museum and Art Center of 
Duluth 

Children’s Museum, New Haven 

Children’s Museum of Hartford 

Children’s Museum, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Children’s Museum of Bridgeport 

Educational Museum, St. Louis 

The Little Museum for Young Moderns, 
Kansas City 

Educational Department, Cleveland Museum 
of Art 

The Norwalk Children’s Museum 

Section of Education, Carnegie Museum, 
Pittsburgh 

Children’s Department, Dayton Art Insti- 
tute 

Children’s Department, Santa Barbara 
Museum of Natural History 

Children’s Museum, Cincinnati Art Museum 

Suffolk County Museum, Stony Brook, New 
York 

Education Department, Buffalo Museum of 


Science 
* * * 


Ameriea’s Growth 


Puays of America’s Growth, 16 plays 
about great Americans, from the days of 
the early settlers, through the Revolution 
and to the close of the Civil War, by Sam- 
uel S. Ullman, a volume of 240 pages, is 
published by Dodd Mead and Company, 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

This new collection, for upper elementary 
grades and secondary schools, features our 
own American institutions and traditions; 
properties, costumes and dialogs are simple; 
price $2.00. 





Who Will Pay the Doctor, the 
Nurse and the Board Bill when you 
are sick, injured or quarantined? 
the T.C.U. will protect you. 


- TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ~ 
1946 T.C.U. Building, Lincein, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me, without obligation, the whole 
story. 

Pe aici dad te bocce sialon s eben asocalgiad nn 
Address 





SAFE-DRIVING CLASSES 


Allan Sherman, Works Project Administration, Washington, D. C. 


aces in safe operation of mo- 
tor vehicles, graduating 20,000 compe- 
tent, careful drivers annually, are giv- 
ing impetus to the nation-wide cam- 
paign to continue the recent decreases 
in automobile fatalities. 

Such classes are conceded by safety 
experts to have played a considerable 
part in making possible a substantial 
reduction of highway deaths last year. 

Students in these classes in safe 
driving, conducted py the Work Proj- 
ects Administration in cooperation 
with State and local highway depart- 
ments and other tax-supported agen- 
cies, receive certificates which in some 
states are withheld until they have 
passed State tests for licensed opera- 
tors. 

Both private and commercial opera- 
tors are to be found in the WPA 
safe-driving classes which are con- 
ducted with the willing cooperation of 
motoring organizations and local gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

The qualifications required of the 
leaders, or instructors, of the classes 
are exacting. In Pennsylvania, a pros- 
pective leader of a safe-driving class 
must be between 30 and 45 years old; 
must have good personal habits and a 
genuine interest in the work of public 
safety; must have the equivalent of at 
least a high school education and a 
record of not less than 100,000 miles 
of safe driving: and in addition to all 
this, some adult teaching experience 
and an ability to express himself 
clearly and convincingly. 


No less rigid is the course through 
which the students must pass. Com- 
prehensive visual and hearing tests are 
given at the very outset, thereafter 
they are cautioned as to the dangers 
of driving when fatigued or suffering 
from any physical disorder that might 
impair their perception. Throughout 
the course, emphasis is laid on the 
peril of driving while even slightly 
under the influence of an intoxicant. 

In most of the safe-driving schools 
the student course is in two parts — 
classroom instruction in the theory 


and principles of safe driving, and 
driving range instruction and training. 


Northern California’s WPA safe- 
driving schools have instructed and 
trained more than 3,000 drivers who, 
when they have completed the course, 
not only know how to drive automo- 
biles and trucks with courtesy toward 
others and safety for all, but under- 
stand the statutes with regard to their 
own rights and such little understood 
regulations as those pertaining to guest 
riders. 


In general, in each state, every 
learner is expected to assimilate, be- 
fore he leaves the classroom for dem- 
onstration and experience on the driv- 
ing range, 12 simple rules covering the 
need for courtesy, for keeping his 
mind on the safe operation of his 
vehicle, for keeping the vehicle under 
control at all times, for understanding 
of traffic regulations, for use of cau- 
tion at all times and, most important 
of all, to know the law. 


Six Basic Rules 


Having absorbed these simple, com- 
mon sense rules, the student driver is 
then required to understand six basic 
principles of sound driving, set forth 
by American Automobile Association 
as follows: 


. Develop skill in your control of the 
. Learn what you may expect of your 


. Avoid taking foolish chances. 
. Have regard for the rights of others. 
5. Signal your intentions to all who may 
be affected by your acts. 
6. Watch for the mistakes of others and 
do what you can to compensate for them. 


After completing the classroom 
work the students go, in groups of 
three only, to a road instruction leader 
who shows them how to put the prin- 
ciples of safe driving into practice. 
First of all, the leader checks tires, 
radiator, oil and lights, shows how to 
jack up a car, change tires or wheels 
and perform other emergency work, 
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making his demonstrations 
from a highway safety standpoint. 

Before a student takes the wheel 
for actual driving he has familiarized 
himself through actual practice with 
all these operations as well as learning 
about such matters as seat adjustment, 
operation of starting and control de- 
vices, and how to start, steer and stop 
the car in forward speeds and in re- 
verse. 


always 


Twenty-two hours of road instruc- 
tion, demonstration and training are 
given to a student in addition to this 
classroom work before he is ready for 
the two-hour road test and the state 
examination, in cases where such is 
required. 


Allyn and Bacon Text 


canine, American Gov- 
ernment, 1940 edition, features com- 
plete discussions of all state and na- 
tional developments of the past year. 

This book is fairly entitled to be called 
a national leader. Recent statistical surveys 
of all important cities in every state in the 
Union show that it not only leads all other 
books in the subject, but is actually used 
in more schools than all others combined. 

Allyn and Bacon, publishers of this note- 
worthy high school text, report that al- 
though it is for the senior year, it con- 
tinues to lead in sales all their other text- 
books. 

B. F. Hemp is Pacific Coast manager of 
Allyn and Bacon, with offices at 560 Mis- 
sion Street, San Francisco. 


Film Service 


D: Vry Corporation has just completed 
a plan whereby schools may rent or buy a 
modern motion-picture sound-projector and 
select their own films for a complete audio- 
visual education program. 

The total cost is but a trifle more than 
that formerly paid as rental on silent films 
alone. 

Write for free 1940 catalog of Educa- 
tional Films and literature describing this 
unique service.— De Vry Corporation, 
1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago. 
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Alfred Livingston Number-board for 
English Journeys into Numberland (num- 
bers without figures) is a clever teaching- 
device created by Alfred Livingston Sr., 
536 Hope Street, Los Angeles; price $1. 
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CHILDRENS MUSEUMS 


Mrs. William Lloyd Garrison 3rd, Curator-in-Chief, Brooklyn Children’s Museum 


A THOUSAND children a day 
and no rules! Two old buildings 
crowded with boys and girls doing 
what they want most to do, working, 
playing, studying, handling exhibits, 
making experiments, giving scientific 
lectures. 

Brooklyn Children’s Museum be- 
longs to the children. They own it. 
They cherish it. They give it affec- 
tionate protection. There are no rules 
because there is no need for them. 


Hundreds of eager youngsters, in- 
tent upon serious pursuits in natural 
science and the social studies, learn 
the fundamentals of democratic liv- 
ing in this little world which was 
created for them 40 years ago by 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences. 


The idea for a children’s museum 
first occurred to Professor William 
Henry Goodyear, curator of fine arts 
at Brooklyn Museum, while he was 
traveling in Europe in 1892. He saw 
there some _ remarkable teaching 
charts and models which were de- 
signed to assist teachers in present- 


ing natural science subjects to their 
students. 


In January, 1899, Professor Good- 
year wrote to President Franklin 
W. Hooper of the Institute, sug- 
gesting that a children’s museum 
might be established in the old “Span- 
ish Adams House” in Bedford Park. 
He recommended that a collection of 
charts and biological models be pur- 
chased from Emile Deyrolle of Paris 
to form the first exhibits. 


In December of the same year, the 
Brooklyn Children’s Museum began 
its career in two rooms of the old 
building. By 1928, it was necessary 
to acquire a second building across 
the street, but the children continued 
to come in such hordes, that the year 
1939 finds both buildings crowded 
almost to the bursting point. 

Because of the phenomenal suc- 
cess of the Brooklyn institution, other 
communities throughout the world 
have followed their example and set 





up children’s museums for their 
young people. Twenty-three of these 
museums in the United States joined 
Brooklyn in its recent celebration of 
Children’s Museum Day. 

Brooklyn gave an evening party for 
the grown-ups who are usually ex- 
cluded from activities during the day- 
time. Children from the membership 
came in to serve as docents and ex- 
plain the complexities of many of the 
exhibits to their elders. 

There was much talk about radio- 
activity and micro-chemical analysis of 
minerals down in the Mineral Labora- 
tory, and many adults were initiated 
into the mysteries of mounting micro- 
scopic slides and looking through the 
microscope. 

Enthusiastic boys and girls took out 
the rosy boa and the black racer and 
the milk snake to prove their harm- 
lessness and explain about their use- 
fulness to man. They knew all about 
the poison ones, too, and could de- 
scribe the North American species. 

So it went through all the exhibi- 
tion rooms and laboratories in the 
Children’s Museum that evening, and 
many guests were heard to murmur as 
they left, “If only I had had the ad 
vantages of my children. . .” 

One of the liveliest and most popu- 
lar children’s museums in the country 
which also had a celebration on Chil- 
dren’s Museum Day was the Junior 
Recreation Museum of San Francisco. 


I, Los Angeles, the Junior Museum 
opened its 13th Annual Doll Exhibi- 
tion in honor of the occasion. In Palo 
Alto, the Children’s Museum had a 
party of its own and displayed Har- 
mon Foundation’s motion-picture film 
called The Child Explores His World. 
It was taken at the Brooklyn Chil- 
dren’s Museum and places particular 
emplasis on the place of a children’s 
museum in the life of the community 
and in the home. 

Oklahoma City observed the day in 
every class in every school in the. city 
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because their Children’s Museum is a 
part of the educational system. 


Others to recognize the day were: 

Children’s Museum of Indianapolis 

Junior Museum, Newark 

Children’s Museum of Detroit 

Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences 

Children’s Museum and Art Center of 
Duluth 

Children’s Museum, New Haven 

Children’s Museum of Hartford 

Children’s Museum, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Children’s Museum of Bridgeport 

Educational Museum, St. Louis 

The Little Museum for Young Moderns, 
Kansas City 

Educational Department, Cleveland Museum 
of Art 

The Norwalk Children’s Museum 

Section of Education, Carnegie Museum, 
Pittsburgh 

Children’s Department, Dayton Art Insti- 
tute 

Children's Department, Santa Barbara 
Museum of Natural History 

Children’s Museum, Cincinnati Art Museum 

Suffolk County Museum, Stony Brook, New 
York 

Education Department, Buffalo Museum of 


Science 
6) s 


Ameriea’s Growth 


Puays of America’s Growth, 16 plays 
about great Americans, from the days of 
the early settlers, through the Revolution 
and to the close of the Civil War, by Sam- 
uel S. Ullman, a volume of 240 pages, is 
published by Dodd Mead and Company, 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

This new collection, for upper elementary 
grades and secondary schools, features our 
own American institutions and traditions; 
properties, costumes and dialogs are simple; 
price $2.00. 





Who Will Pay the Doctor, the 
Nurse and the Board Bill when you 
are sick, injured or quarantined? 
Learn how the T.C.U. will protect you. 


- TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ~ 1 
1946 T.C.U. Building, Lincoin, Nebr. 1 
1 am interested in knowing about yourProtective | 
Benefits. Send me, without obligation, the whole ; 
story. . 
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RIVERSIDE COUNTY GROWS 


E. E. Smith, Superintendent of Schools, Riverside County 


O.: of the problems of Riverside 
County has been to provide proper 
facilities for the constant growth of 
average daily attendance in our 
schools. There has been a yearly in- 
crease in attendance since the forma- 


tion of the county in 1893. 


Marked increases have been made 
in Coachella Valley and at Palm 
Springs. Three new buildings have 
been erected at Palm Springs recently, 
including a high school building for 
the newly-formed high school district. 


Students of Banning High School 
are enjoying a splendid new building. 
The spacious high school of Coachella 
Valley was occupied for the first time 
immediately after the Christmas hol- 
idays. 

New buildings have also been 
erected at Alvord, Cabazon, Indio, 
San Jacinto, and Coachella in recent 
months. 

Bonds have been voted for new 
buildings at Beaumont, Edom, and 
Mecca and plans are being made for 
added facilities at Blythe, Oasis and 
Corona. 

There are 850 teachers at work in 
Riverside County and over 20,000 
students are enrolled. 

Working from the county office we 
have a music supervisor, an art super- 
visor, a physical education supervisor, 
a co-ordinator of courses of study, an 
attendance offices, and a research and 
guidance director. In addition to the 
constant visitation of schools these 
workers have periodical regional meet- 
ings with teachers in order to help 
them with their problems. 


Under the direction of our music 
department, 9 annual musical festivals 
have been held in the Municipal Aud- 
itorium in Riverside bringing together 
as many as ‘800 participants, some of 
them coming from a distance of 80 
miles. 

Under the direction of our physical 
education department 20 different 
play-days are held annually at differ- 
ent points. All of the country elemen- 
tary schools-‘participate, except two 


of the largest schools. Ribbons are 
given to successful individual partici- 
pants since we encourage pupil com- 
petition rather than school competi- 
tion. Competition is based on proper 
classification. 


A new course-of-study for elemen- 
tary schools has recently been pub- 
lished. This course-of-study will be 
kept up-to-date by adding mimeograph 
material as occasion arises. 

We have had a county high school 
supervisor, Dr. Hollis P. Allen of 
Claremont Colleges, since the fall of 
1938 and we are working to bring 
about a better co-ordination between 
various high schools. It is possible for 
a pupil now to transfer from one dis- 
trict to another within the county 
without becoming lost, as he some- 
times did under the former setup. 
There is no compulsory curriculum 
setup but monthly meetings of the 
high school principals, who carry re- 
ports back to the classroom teachers, 
have proved highly beneficial. Class- 
room teachers are assigned to various 
committees and have a definite part 
in the study. 


Realizing that the break between 
elementary schools and high schools 
is too great, we have a committee 
working to bridge the gap between 
the two fields. 


All schools in the county have 
health service. Some of the larger sys- 
tems have their own nurses, but most 
of the schools look to the County 
Health Department for such service, 
and each school pays a stipulated 
amount to that department. These 
schools not only have visits from 
nurses but are frequently inspected as 
to their sanitary conditions. Most of 
our pupils have lunches warm at noon. 

We hold an annual teachers insti- 
tute during Thanksgiving week. We 
feel that, as long as the law requires 
such sessions, we should hold a real 
institute instead of the makeshift type 
of calling any kind of meeting an in- 
stitute session. 

We are making some progréss to- 
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ward consolidation. Seven districts 
have been annexed to other districts 
in recent years. 


After this year Riverside County 
will discontinue elementary examina- 
tions by the County Board for teach- 
ers certificates, in line with many other 
counties of the state. 


Dies: County covers more 
than 7000 square miles. It is about 
180 miles long and about 45 miles 
wide. Our most distant school is about 
210 miles from our office. We have 
mountains and deserts and part of the 
Salton Sea. Our highest school has 
an elevation of 5000 feet and our low- 
est school is over 100 feet below the 
level of the sea. 


Because of the variation in altitude 
we have quite a variety of products 
and this causes us to have a migtatory 
problem in some parts of our county, 
especially at Blythe during the cotton 
season and in the Coachella Valley 
during the onion, carrot, and vegetable 
season. However, we do not have as 
much shifting of population on ac- 
count of seasonal labor as in former 
years. 


That Riverside County is having a 
steady growth is indicated by the fact 
that we spent over $600,000 last year 
for capital outlay. Since a continued 
growth is to be expected we shall 
make every endeavor to see that our 
boys and girls have educational oppor- 
tunity. 


Consumer Edueation 


Pa wiicnen: Association of Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus issues a series of 
Fact Booklets as aids to consumers in 
their everyday money management 


problems and relations with business. 
The booklets are published in the inter- 


est of consumer education. The series al- 
ready includes booklets on, — advertising, 
borrowing, budgeting, buying used cars. 
cosmetics, furs, health cures, investment 
companies, jewelry, legal problems, life in- 
surance, oil royalties, rayon, savings, 
schemes, securities. 

Price is three cents each. Address the 
Better Business Bureau nearest you, — Los 
Angeles, Long Beach, or San Francisco. 
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Student Teachers 


~ 
© Aiwouind Student Teachers 
Association throughout the present 
school year is conducting a series of 
professional programs at University 
of California at Los Angeles. 


Most of the speakers and discussion lead- 
ers are chairmen of committees of California 
Teachers Association Council, Southern 
Section. 

Speakers have included,—Carl A. Bowman, 
director, placement and credit union, California 
Teachers Association, Southern Section; Ray 
Adkinson, county superintendent of schools, 
Santa Ana; Arthur F. Corey, public relations 
director, California Teachers Association, South- 
ern Section; Fred C. Graham, Ontario Junior 
High School; Emmett Clark, city superintendent, 
Pomona; John L. Hutchinson, principal, Padu- 
eah Street School, Los Angeles; Mrs. Josephine 
P. Smith, Farmdale School, Los Angeles. 


Speaker at meeting of February 7 is Dr. C. 
C, Trillingham, assistant superintendent, Los 
Angeles County Schools, on Social Trends and 
Public Education. 


March 6— Teacher Placement, Supply and 
Demand, Tenure, Lynn H. Crawford, principal, 
Santa Ana Senior High School. 


April 3 — The Good Teacher, Roy A. Knapp, 
superintendent of Antelope Valley Joint Union 
High School and Junior College, Lancaster. 


May 1— Teachers and the Public Schools, F. 
L. Thurston, executive secretary, C.T.A. South- 
ern Section. 


In Memoriam 


Alfred Duffy Ewington, for 17 years a 
teacher at Claremont High School, retired 
in 1937. Previous to going to Claremont 
he was teacher of Romance Languages at 
University of Kansas and at Ohio State 
University. He taught in Los Angeles City 
schools 1909-19 and went from there to 
Claremont as teacher of French and 
Spanish. 


Laura Elizabeth Dyer, Stanford, ‘99, 
known for her outstanding high school 
teaching in San Diego, Ukiah, and other 
California cities, died recently at the home 


of her sister, Mary E. Dyer, Troy, New 
York. 


Laura Clemo Nile (Mrs. H. J. Nile), 
formerly a teacher and musical supervisor 
of Nevada County, died recently at her 
home in Grass Valley. 


Miss Mary Stewart, a teacher whose high 
ideals were an inspiration to her students, 
passed away in Oakland. Native of Rio 
Vista, she spent most of her life in the pub- 
lic schools of this state. Her home for 
years had been in Berkeley. A teacher 1n 
Miss Burke’s school in San Francisco, Miss 
Stewart was in charge of the school for 
some time after Miss Burke's death. 


about School Seating 
awaits you at the 


A.A.S.A.Convention 


Sensational new achievements in classroom and au- 
ditorium seating will be shown in the American 
Seating Company exhibit at the 1940 A. A. S. A. 
Convention in St. Louis. 


Last year at our exhibit you saw why American 
Seating Company products are superior. You saw 
some of the testing to which materials, designs and 
construction are subjected in order to insure their 
superiority. 

This year you will see strikingly new products of 
our research, engineering, testing and modern de- 
signing .. . mew use values . . . new principles of con- 
struction . . . modern streamlined beauty . . . achieve- 

ments of vital importanceto every school. 
You'll be interested. 
We'll be looking for you. 


GRAND RAPICS, MICHIGAN 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY (California Division) 
207-225 Van Ness, South, San Francisco 6900 Avalon Bivd., Los Angeles 





HONOR SCHOOLS 1940 


SCHOOL STAFFS ENROLLED 100% FOR 1940 IN CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION. ADDITIONAL LISTS WILL APPEAR IN MARCH. 


Northern Section 


Glenn County— Aguas Frias, Butte 
City, Calumet, Elk Creek Union, Emigrant, 
Fruto, German, Glenn, Grapevine, Hamil- 
ton Union, Kanawha, Liberty, Murdock, 
Edison, Fairview, Lake, Lincoln, Ord, 
Orland Joint Union, Plaza, Union, Glenn 
County High, Hamilton Union High.— E. 
P. Mapes, County Superintendent, Willows. 
_ Siskiyou County Union High £chool Dis- 
trict — J. S. Hurley, district superintendent. 

Yuba County— Agnes Weber Meade, 
Yuba County Superintendent of Schools, 
Marysville, has sent an optimistic progress 
report concerning C.T.A. enrollments in 
her county. She and her associates are work- 
ing hard for a 100% record for Yuba 
County. 


Southern Section 


Imperial County — Acadia, Alamitos, 
Bard, Fort Yuma, *Glamis, Mesquite Lake, 
Niland, *Ogilby, Westmorland. 

Inyo County — Bishop 
Bishop High, Lone Pine High. 

Los Angeles County — Alhambra Ele- 
mentary, *Antelope, Artesia, Azusa City, 
Baldwin Park, Bassett, Bellflower, Burbank: 
Burroughs Junior High, Muir Junior High, 
Burbank Elementary, Emerson, Lincoln, 
Joaquin Miller, Roosevelt, Washington; 
Clifton, Compton Secondary District: 
Clearwater Junior High; Compton Elemen- 
tary Schools, Covina City, Culver City, 
East Whittier, El Monte Union High, 
Garvey District: Garvey, Marshall, Wil- 
lard; Glendale: Edison, Franklin, Glenoaks, 
Jefferson, La Crescenta, Lincoln, Magnolia, 
Marshall, Verdugo Woodlands; Hawthorne: 
York, Eucalyptus; Hudson, Inglewood: Oak 
Street; Jefferson: Whelan; Little Lake, 
Long Beach: Continuation High, Columbia 
Junior High, Hamilton Junior High, Wash- 
ington Junior High, Bryant, Burbank, Bur- 
nett, Fremont, Grant, Robert E. Lee, Lin- 
coln, Lowell, Wm. McKinley, T. Roose- 
velt, Whittier, Willard, Music; Los An- 
geles County Office, Montebello: Eastmont 
Junior High, Bandini, Bell Gardens, East- 
mont, Greenwood, Laguna, Live Oak, Mon- 
tebello Park, Washington, Winter Gardens; 
*Neenach, Newhall, Palos Verdes Estates, 
Pasadena: Altadena, G. Cleveland, Edison, 
Garfield, A. Lincoln, Linda Vista, McKin- 
ley, Roosevelt; Pomona: Emerson Junior 
High, Hamilton, Kauffman, 
*Redman, *Roosevelt, *Tierra Bonita, 
Whittier Elementary; Whittier, Lincoln, 
Lou Henry Hoover; *Wilsona. 

Orange County— Anaheim: Broadway, 
Horace Mann; Centralia, El Modena, Gar- 
den Grove Elementary: Bolsa, Hoover; La 
Habra: Lincoln, Wilson; *Paularino, Santa 


Elementary, 


Washington; 


Ana: Elementary Schools, Junior High 
Schools, Senior High; Tustin Elementary, 
Villa Park, Westminster, Orange Union 
High. 

Riverside County —*Alamos, Banning 
Union High, Cabazon, *Eden, *Edom, EI- 
sinore Union High, *Ferndale, *Hamilton, 
Indio, *Jurupa, *Menifee, Moreno, Perris 
Union High, Riverside City: Chemawa Ju- 
nior High, Palm; Thermal, *Valley Center, 
*Wildomar, Winchester. 


San Bernardino County —*Apple Val- 
ley, Barstow Union High, *Camp Baldy, 
*Cima, Colton Elementary: Garfield; Cram: 
Arroyo Verde; Etiwanda, *Fallsvale, *Fawn- 
skin, Highland, Hinkley, *Hodge, *Ludlow, 
Mill, Mission: Bryn Mawr; *Minneola, 
Morongo, *Oak Glen, *Phelan, Piedmont, 
San Bernardino City: Highland, Mill, Con- 
tinuation High, Highland Junior High, Ar- 
rowhead, Burbank, Cajon, Meadowbrook, 
Urbita, Wilson; San Salvador, Upland, 
Ycaipa, Yermo. 

San Diego County—Camp, *Hipass, 
Fallbrook Union High, *Pine Valley, *Po- 
trero, San Diego City: Snyder Continua- 
tion High, John Adams, Bay Park, Alice 
Birney, Brooklyn, Luther Burbank, Cabrillo, 
Central, Chollas, Edison, Emerson, Encanto, 
Euclid, Benjamin Franklin, Fremont, Gar- 
field, Grant, Hamilton, Andrew Jackson, 
La Jolla Elementary, Loma Portal, McKin- 
ley, Mission Beach, John Muir, 
Beach, Ocean View, Pacific Beach Elemen- 
tary, Rest Haven, Sherman, Stockton, Sun- 
shine, Vauclain Home School, Curriculum 
Project; *Spring Hill, County Office. 

Santa Barbara County — *Ballard, Go- 
leta, Lompoc Elementary, Santa Barbara 
City: Lincoln, Peabody, Roosevelt; Solvang. 

Ventura County — Nordhoff Elementary, 
Santa Paula Elemeatary: Barbara Webster; 
Somis, Ventura Junior High, Ventura Ele- 
mentary: May Henning, Lincoln, Thomp- 
son Boulevard; County Office. 


Bay Section 


Alameda County—Alviso, Antone, Eden- 
vale, Green, Independent, Inman, Lincoln, 
Arroyo Del Valle at Livermore, May, Mid- 
way, Mission San Jose, Mountain House, 
Murray, Palomares, Redwood, Russell, 
Stony Brook, Summit, Sunol Glen, Tenny- 
son, Townsend, Valle Vista, and Warm 
Springs. 

Contra Costa County—Pittsburg Primary. 

Richmond—Richmond High School. 

Lake County—Blue Lakes, Burns Valley, 
Cache Creek, Cobb Valley, East Lake, Kel- 
seyville Elementary, Lakeport Union, Loco- 


*One-Teacher Schools. 


Ocean’ 
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nomi, Lower Lake Elementary, Lucerne, 
Middletown Elementary, Morgan Valley, 
Mountain, Upper Lake Union, Kelseyville 
High, and Lower Lake Union High. 

Marin County— Novato and Tomales 
Joint Union High School. 

San Rafael — Laurel Dell and Short. 

San Joaquin County — Alpine, Bellota, 
Burwood, Castle, Clements, Collegeville, 
Elkhorn, Enterprise, French Camp, Golden 
West, Greenwood, Live Oak, Lockeford, 
Lone Tree, Lindbergh and Yosemite at 
Manteca, Montezuma, Mossdale, Peterson, 
Rustic, Summer Home, Tokay Colony, Van 
Allen, Victor, and Linden High School and 
Tracy High. 

San Mateo County — Alpine, Bayshore, 
Belmont, Greersburg, Half Moon Bay Ele- 
mentary, Higgins, Bell and La Honda at 
La Vista Union, Millbrae Primary and Lo- 
mita Park at Millbrae, Miramar, Pescadero 
Elementary, Pigeon Point, Pilarcitos, Pom- 
ponion, Purisima, Ravenswood, Rockaway 
Beach, Edgemont and Northbrae at San 
Bruno, San Carlos, San Pedro, Seaside, 
Tunis, Brisbane School at Visitacion, Half 
Moon Bay High, and Pescadero High 
School. Burlingame: Coolidge, Hoover, 
McKinley, Pershing, Roosevelt, and Wash- 
ington. Daly City: Crocker, Jefferson Ele- 
mentary, Jefferson Annex, Thornton, and 
Jefferson Union High School. Redwood 
City: Garfield, John Gill, Lincoln, McKin- 
ley Elementary, and McKinley Intermediate. 
San Mateo: Baywood, Beresford, Borel, 
Lawrence, Peninsular Avenue, San Mateo 
Park, and Turnbull. 

Santa Clara County — Cupertino, Lake- 
side, Morgan Hill, Oak Grove, and Sunol, 
and Intermediate School at Santa Clara. 

Palo Alto — South Palo Alto School. 

Solano County — Benicia, Crystal, Fair- 
field, Rio Vista Elementary, Armijo Union 
High, Benicia Union High, Dixon Union 
High, and Vacaville Union High. 

Sonoma County — Hall, Healdsburg Ele- 
mentary, Piner, Reservation, Santa Rosa 
District, and Sonoma. 

PETALUMA 100% —Lincoln, McKinley, 
Philip Sweed, Washington, and Petaluma 
High School. 

Stanislaus County — Belpassi, Bonita, 
Denair, Fairacres, Fairview, Hart, Hickman, 
Hughson Grammar, Jackson, Jones, Keyes, 
Knights Ferry, Lowell, Milnes, MonteVista, 
Mt. View, Oakdale Union and East Side 
Primary at Oakdale, Northmead at Patter- 
son, Ransom, Riverbank, Rosedale, Rose- 
lawn Joint, Shiloh, Tegner, Hawthorne, 
and Lowell at Turlock, Union, Washington, 
and Waterford. 

Tuolumne County — Big Oak Flat, Long 
Barn, Pheenix, and Summerville Union 
High School at Tuolumne. 


ALAMEDA CITY 100% — Haight, Lin- 
coln, Longfellow, Mastick, Porter, Sadler, 
Versailles, Washington, and Alameda High 
School. 

Albany — Marin. 

Berkeley — Columbus, Jefferson, Oxford, 
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Whittier University, Washington, and 
Willard Junior High. 

San Francisco — Cabrillo, Fremont, 
Guadalupe, Hancock Cooper, Laguna 


Honda, Longfellow, Paul 
Miguel, and Sutro. 

Oakland—Luther Burbank, Chas. Burck- 
halter, Chabot, Clawson, Cleveland, E. 
Morris Cox, Crocker Highlands, Durant, 
Emerson, Fruitvale, Glenview, Grant, Haw- 
thorne, Highland, Jefferson, Lafayette, 
Lakeview, Laurel, Lazear, Longfellow, 
Horace Marin, Manzanita, Edwin Mark- 
ham, Maxwell Park, Melrose, Montclair, 
Parker, Peralta, Piedmont Avenue, Red- 
wood Heights, Rockridge, Santa Fe, Se- 
quoia, John Swett, Toler Heights, Tomp- 
kins, Washington, Daniel Webster, Whit- 
tier, Central Trade School, Claremont Ju- 
nior High, Bret Harte Junior High, Ham- 
ilton Junior High, and Herbert Hoover 
Junior High. 

San Jose — Anne Darling, College Park, 
Grant, Jefferson, Lincoln, Lincoln Glen, 
Longfellow, Lowell, M. R. Trace, Selma 
Olinder, Washington, Peter H. Burnett Ju- 
nior High, and Woodrow Wilson Junior 
High. 


Revere, San 


Central Coast Section 


San Luis Obispo County — Cayucos, 
Geneseo, Pacific, Pismo, Pleasant Valley, 
Pozo, Oak Park, San Luis Obispo — Emer- 
son, Someo, Stowe, Summit, Sunderland.—- 
T. S. MacQuiddy. 


* * * 


The University High School Study of 
Adolescents is the theme of three recent 
issues of University High School Journal, a 
quarterly, now in its 18th volume. A later 
issue comprises a handbook (2nd revision) 
for student-teachers and the supervisory 
staff. Robert E. Brownlee is editor. The 
journal is published by University of Cali- 


fornia. 





Mechanical 
Principle 


THE 
THREE VARIANTS 


THE BUTTERFLY MAP 


-OCTAHEDRAL SYSTEM OF PROJECTION 


B. J. S. Cahill, Alameda 


8 ove one has said that the But- 
terfly Map is 50 years ahead of the 
times but possibly it is the publishers 
who are 50 years behind. 


Far from being a novelty, the idea 
of dividing the world into four equal 
parts originated 200 years B.C. when 
Crates, himself a teacher of grammar 
and geography, devised his famous 
Orb of Dominion. On it the Home 
of the known human race occupied 
one-quarter; the unknown three-quar- 
ters received fancy names, the Antipo- 
des being one of them. 


This Orb ultimately became a 
Christian symbol and was shown in 
countless sacred pictures of early Italy. 
When Leonardo Da Vinci drew his 
Mappemonde of 1513 he useda Portu- 
guese globe as a model, but greatly 
improved the Orb of Crates by divid- 
ing it into eight instead of four parts. 
One part he named America, in honor 
of his friend Amerigo Vespucci. He 
anticipated the Octahedral System, 
not 50 but 400 years ahead of his 
time! 

A generation later Mercator in- 
vented his chart for “the use of mari- 
ners.” Ultimately it was used for a 
world map, in default of anything 
better. This was unfortunate because 
it created the utterly false notion that 





Geometrical 
Principle 





1. A quarter of the Conformal Variant. 
2. Half the Equal Area Variant. 
3. A quarter of the-Gnomonic Variant. 


The Butterfly Map —Octahedral System of Projection. B.J.S. Cahill, 1899-1934 





a world map should be square, like 
Mercator’s diagram, or oval or round. 
Not one of these forms can possibly 
be folded or fitted over a globe or 
globular solid. 

School-teacher Crates had the right 
idea 2000 years ago. To map the 
globe correctly you must first sub- 
divide it into manageable parts. “Di- 
vide” in order that you may “con- 
quer” as the Romans said. 

During the Renaissance the artist- 
architect-engineer Leonardo Da Vinci 
improved and developed the idea and 
now, at long last, it is perfected. The 
Butterfly Map divides the world ex- 
actly as Leonardo did. 


It is endorsed by experts, will soon 
be described in book form to be pub- 
lished by University of California 
Press and also in a special article to 
be printed in the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica. 


A modern world map must serve 
modern needs. Aviation is merely 
one of them, so let the reader answer 
the two following questions by apply- 
ing a ruler to any world map handy: 

1. Would a clipper flying straight from 


Treasure Island or Puget Sound, go nosth 
or south of Chicago, on its way to Lisbon? 


2. Would a bombing squadron from 
Tokio to the Panama Canal, pass east or 
west of San Francisco and Los Angeles? 


The correct answer to these and a thou- 
sand other questions can only be found on 
a globe or a Butterfly Map which is prac- 
tically the same thing. 

Since it was a school-teacher of the 
East who first showed the only right 
way to map the world, the school- 
teachers of the West should complete 
the work by demanding that school- 
supply houses publish this World Map 
of the Future, as the Butterfly Map 
was called in Paris. 


They will not lose. On the con- 
trary they will gain enormously, be- 
cause all signs point to a wide revival 


of geography teaching, a _ science 


which contributes to World Order 
and Permanent Peace. 


POSTURE PICTURES 


N. H. McCollom, District Superintendent and Principal, Lassen Union High School 
and Junior College, Susanville 


Tcnsniaiiiac program of health 
and physical education is no longer 
forced to defend its existence. Health 
as a desirable prerequisite to efficient 
learning, effective social adjustment 
and functional citizenship is 
understood. 


well 


The significance of good posture as 
a personal attribute and as a founda- 
tion for general health has been estab- 
lished by adequate authority. In many 
cases of arthritis, rheumatism, fatigue, 
nervousness and disorders of heart, 
lungs and digestive organs, poor pos- 
ture has proved a contributing factor 
of considerable importance. 


Numerous attempts have been made 
to improve posture through instruc- 
tion, direction and exercise. Calisthen- 
ics under the direction of persons un- 
trained in their purpose and applica- 
tion have proved ineffective. Setting- 
up exercises in secondary schools have 
been abandoned because they were 
unpopular. The health and physical 
education program needs motivation 
and stimulation. 


Students must be confronted with 
problems of sufficient personal inter- 
est to challenge solution. These prob- 
lems must be dynamic enough to cap- 
ture the attention of the adolescent, 
and give promise of sufficient personal 
reward to encourage concentrated and 
persistent effort. Competitive games 
have been adopted because they so 
admirably supply these advantages. 
The fun of playing before an audience 
of contemporaries, the thrill of win- 
ning, and the anticipated distinction 
of wearing a block letter are sufficient 
inducements and adequate compensa- 
tion for the hours of hard work, and 
the numerous bumps, 
hazards of practice. 


bruises and 


Play Is Not Corrective 


The play program, however, does 
not meet all the needs of corrective 
physical education. It has become 
popular because of its ease of admin- 
istration rather than its intrinsic value. 


The silhouette picture* may prove the 
answer by which the basic purposes 
of physical education may be achieved. 


The silhouette illustrates the need 
and arouses the student’s active inter- 
est in doing something to correct his 
own faults. Teachers repeatedly as- 
sert that the task of teaching is not 
in itself difficult. The problems of 
teaching arise in bringing the students 
to a receptive mood for learning. This 
conditioning process requires illustra- 
tion, application and demonstration to 
inspire the students to learn. The 
silhouette is an excellent factor in con- 
ditioning the student so that he will 
actively cooperate in bringing about 
the improvement of his own posture. 


Berry MOORE, director of girls phys- 
ical education activities here, conceived the 
idea of trying out the silhouette program at 
this institution. Using 1 by 3 inch lumber, 
a light frame 3 by 7 feet was made in the 
shop. Unbleached muslin was stretched over 
it. Four light sockets were wired in parallel 
circuit on an extension cord and mounted 
on a discarded coat-hanger stand. Photo 
flood-lights and metal reflectors were added 
and the lighting apparatus installed behind 
the screen. 


A small platform was placed in front of 
the screen for the subject. On a small table 
about 12 feet in front of the screen an old 
5 by 7 plate camera with a sliding back, 
borrowed from one of the instructors, was 
set up. 


Curtains in the room were drawn, and 
the first subject, dressed in a bathing suit, 
was placed on the stand and asked to stand 
in a normal position. The flood-lights be- 
hind the screen were turned on, the camera 
clicked, and the first picture was ready for 
development. 


Using direct-process, insurance-bromide 
paper, with a '!4-second exposure, an over- 
exposed negative picture is obtained, show- 
ing the figure in white silhouette against a 
black background, with all details obliter- 
ated. An identification number is photo- 


graphed with the picture. 


These pictures are mounted on forms 
which provide space for subsequent photo- 


*See also an illustrated article A Posture 
Project for the Camera Club, by Philip B. Att- 
wood, Healdsburg High School, in Sierra Educa- 
tional News, June, 36, page 20. 
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graphs and present a check-list of faults for 
correction. Each student later receives his 
own card for inspection. A consultation is 
held with the instructor in which corrections 
to be made are discussed and corrective ex- 
ercises and activities are prescribed.’ 


A second card-index is maintained for a 
follow-up program. 


It is possible with proper organization to 
do from 45 to 50 pictures during one 
physical education period. The cost is less 
than 2 cents per picture which makes the 
program available even to small, poorly- 
financed institutions. 


An itemized cost of the equipment and 
material is shown herewith: 


Electrical wire and sockets. 
Electrical reflectors 
Lumber for frame 
Muslin, 3 yds. at 9c plus tax 
Chemicals : 

1 gallon D72 developer 

6 Kodak acid-fixing powders. 
Insurance bromide paper, 8 in. by 

ON acs csc ccaiaeicmalasidnaci Oe 
4 no, 2 photo flood-lights. 


Total cost. 


The program is yet too young to verify 
results, but the enthusiasm and interest of 
the students gives promise of effective ‘re- 
sults. The students see themselves as others 
see them and are determined to do some- 
thing about it. 


Special Contract 
for Teachers 


PAYS FOR ANY ACCIDENT 

EVERY SICKNESS 

EXTRA BENEFITS FOR 
HOSPITALIZATION 


There are no “hidden” exceptions 
This contract provides full cover 
age for every known disease, with 
no eliminations or reductions in 
benefits because of certain. types 
of disease. 


A Thousand Teachers 

Can't Be Wrong, and 

More Than a Thousand 
Teachers Have the 
Teachers Special Plan 


Ask the teacher who owns 
one and write or tele- 
phone any Branch Office 
for complete infermation 


Business Men’s Assurance Co. 


San Francisco 
San Dteco 
Lone Beacn 


Los ANCELEs 
OAKLAND 
Santa Ana 
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John G. Imel 


eB oun G. IMEL, for 20 years assistant 
superintendent of schools of San Diego 
County, was killed January 17 while visit- 
ing the schools of his county. Mr. Imel 
was driving alone when his car was side- 
swiped by a truck and went over a 162-foot 
bank. He was killed instantly. 

John G. Imel was born in Indiana and 
received his bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
from University of Chicago and was for a 
time professor of Latin at Central State 
College, Edmund, Oklahoma. He was city 
superintendent of schools at Astoria, Ore- 
gon, 13 years, and of Grants Pass, Oregon, 
4 years, before going to San Diego. 

Mr. Imel was a friendly, conscientious 
echool official, greatly beloved by San Diego 
County children, whom he regularly visited. 

He is survived by a widow, a daughter, 
two grandchildren, three sisters and four 
brothers. His nephew, Kenneth Imel, is an 
instructor at Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School in San Diego. 


eo % * 
Marvin L. Darsie 


As we go to press we learn of the death 
of Dr. Marvin L. Darsie, age 52, professor 
of education and dean of the school of 
education, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

A native of Cleveland and a graduate 
ot Hiram College, Dr. Darsie did his ad- 
vanced work at Stanford University and 
was widely known as one of the Pacific 
Coast’s outstanding educators. 

For many years Dr. Darsie was an active 
worker in California Teachers Association, 
serving both on its Southern Section Coun- 
ci! and as a member of the C.T.A. State 
Council of Education. 


* * * 


Aviation Meehanies 


A TRAINING-COURSE in aviation me- 
chanics for 50 selected CCC boys started 
in January at Samuel Gompers Trades 
School, under supervision of A. E. Roberts, 
director of technical instruction for the 
school, following the general plan of CCC 
education on an “employment-bearing™ 
basis. E. S. Anderson is principal. 

Accompanying the course is a program 
of placement following the modern trend 
of adult education in counselling and guid- 
ance for vocational training in new crafts, 
or industries and factories where increased 
output is making it difficult to get trained 
replacements or to give training. 

A similar experiment in adult education 
on an “employment-bearing™ basis is being 
tried in aviation mechanics in the Los An- 
geles District, with 20 boys selected from 
Camp Dalton Canyon near Glendale. Jesse 
C. Shaw, camp educational adviser, is re- 
sponsible for this course. 


Design by Light 


oD. H. JANSEN, publisher, Caxton 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio, has brought out 
a splendid portfolio Design by Light, text 
and plates by Raber and Wright, size 10); 
x 14 inches; price $4.50. 

These 98 studies in pattern comprise 3- 
dimensional color design and patterns in 
the abstract. 

Claiming more originality in design by 
direction than could possibly be conceived 
through design by intuition, this book 
differs from most other books on design. 

Photographs and scale-drawings show the 
sources of the patterns or designs. If the 
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Total Cost, $6 per $100. 


$100 pays everything ... 


MOST MONEY PROBLEMS 
LOOK LESS FORMIDABLE... 


when you divide them by 


12 


“Money problem” generally means an immediate need for 

Taken as a whole, the sum needed may look 
But divide it by twelve. 
(With no monthly installments due in July 
And the problem may solve itself. 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 
MONTHLY PAYMENT PLAN PERSONAL LOAN 





No Endorsers. 
amounts from $100 up, are quickly available (without co- 
signers) to teachers with public school tenure. 
including special life insurance 
covering the unpaid balance. 


Inquire at this bank’s office near your school or home 
q 


#9 


authors had omitted the photographs and 
drawings, it would then have been just an- 
other series of patterns and three-dimen- 
sional color decorations and abstract designs. 


* * * 


The Child and His Curriculum, by Drs. 
J. Murray Lee and Dorothy May Lee, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is one of Appleton 
Series in Supervision and Teaching, com- 
prising 370 pages, with many illustrations, 
and is the first book of its kind to con- 
sider the problems of the elementary school 
program in their relations to the child, the 
way he grows and learns, and the way his 
personality and interests develop. Price $3. 
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1 AM AN AMERICAN 


Helen Lyang,* Sophomore Student, Coalinga Senior High School, Fresno County 


icin is a land full of rich 
promises and opportunities — a coun- 
try where broken faiths are restored. 

All races and creeds are allowed 
and welcome to share her bountiful 
gifts — of which the most precious is 
Peace. 

My father was born in a foreign 
land. When still a boy he knew and 
suffered the cruel oppression of a 
neighboring power which had recent- 
ly annexed his territory. 

Born of people who labored with 
the earth and who by the sweat of 
their brow obtained their daily bread 
from the soil, he recalls the terror and 
the resentment of the aggressor. 


Once he was rudely awakened in 
the night by a series of loud knocks. 
His door was broken down, and the 
hated usurper tramped through the 
house. Utter despair and anguish 
flooded his soul as the marauders 
triumphantly laden with booty and 
food, which meant life to the fam- 
ily through the long winter months, 
laughing boistrously left the pillaged 
farmhouse. 

Resentment and hate filled his 
heart at the constant sight of foreign 
faces through the following years in 
his beloved country. A resentment 
that steadily grew as he bowed obe- 
diently to foreign idols and repeated 
oaths that mocked his own beliefs. 

Always there was a fear that 
dogged his footsteps—a fear of 
speaking too impulsively or of com- 
mitting a minor offense which might 
mean long months in filthy prisons 
and daily floggings. 

A power cannot oppress a peace- 
loving nation with brutality and sheer 
force without igniting a spark of dis- 
content. So as a result numerous up- 
heavals were constantly occurring 
among the unhappy people. Many of 
my father’s friends were committed 


*Born in San Francisco, August 22, 1923. 
Helen’s essay won second place in a sectional 
oratorical contest and was sent to us through 
courtesy of..Louis P. Linn, assistant superin- 
tendent of Fresno County schools, who was 
a judge at the contest. 


to hard labors and tortures after a 
trial conducted in a foreign tongue. 


While attending college, several 
youths devised a plan to show their 
dominant courage and to hurl de- 
fiance at their hated government. 
They formed a_ procession and 
marched in front of the local embassy 
shouting their own faiths and be- 
liefs. 


Immediately troops were called; 
and amidst the excitement my father, 
though an innocent bystander, was 
seized with the impulsive youths; and 
after having been subjected to hor- 
rible floggings, he was sentenced to 
indefinite confinement. 


Tossing wearily on the hard cot at 
night, he used to lie awake and brood 
on the injustness of it all. All that 
he or his people wanted was a chance 
to live their simple lives. 

Years later, after they were re- 
leased, my father and his friends de- 
cided to start life anew in America 
—a land that sounded like paradise 
to their persecuted ears. Many came 
to America. 

Since then they have never ceased 
to marvel at the wonderful indulgent 
government and the tolerant ideals 
cherished by the hard-working peo- 
ple that constitute this industrious na- 
tion. 

My father always stands with an 


San Diego Bulletin 


Qan DIEGO City Teachers Association 
publishes an official bulletin monthly during 
the school year. 

Now in its 6th volume, this well-edited, 
educational periodical is of more than local 
interest. 

\Officers of the Association are,—presi- 
dent, Eleanor Edmiston; vice-president, Ken- 
neth §S. Imel; secretary, Nancy French; 
treasurer, J. A. Hodges. 

Bulletin staff for 1940 comprises: editor, 
Harry E. Jones; assistant editor, Fred S. 
Kemp; art editor, Elinor Soule; editorial 
assistants, Louise Leck Cole, Harriette S. 
Marshall, Mary Phillippi, Eugenia M. 
Welker, Mrs. Grace F. Goodwin, Abbie 
Johnson, Grace Cooper. 
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uncovered head and a shining face 
when the Stars and Stripes are un- 
furled. 

As a little child I seemed to sense 
the patriotism he felt, and I remember 
being almost frightened at the sol- 
emnness of his face. His renewed 
faith in mankind and his almost sa- 
cred loyalty to America, the land of 
his adoption, were the beginnings of 
the solid foundations for my belief 
and for my love of America. 


I remember my first day at school. 
These words, with which my father 
left me at the entrance of the school 
grounds, have been deeply engraved 
into my mind: 


“Remember, my child, you are an 
American. This is your opportunity 
to learn much knowledge which will 
be valuable to you in later years. I 
am depending upon you to take ad- 
vantage of this chance and to up- 
hold the ideals of your country al- 
ways. Look to the future.” 


Bcvrncsen I do not possess the 
wisdom and experience that accom- 
pany many years of life, I feel that I 
have been living two lives— my 
father’s and my own. Now I rejoice 
with my father and realize the signi- 
ficance of his words to me: 


“You are an American.” 


* * * 


Ruth J. Plimpton, Fullerton Junior Col- 
lege, was elected secretary, Administrators 
Round Table, at recent 42nd annual con- 
vention, National Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration, Pittsburgh. Pauline Everett, Beverly 
Hills High School, was elected vice-chair- 
man, Secretarial Round Table. 


J. Evan Armstrong, president, Armstrong 
College, Berkeley, was elected first vice- 
president. 


The Federation is one of the oldest and 
largest organizations of its kind in the 
United States and includes in its inember- 
ship most of the leaders of business educa- 
tion. 


Dan O. Root, formerly teacher, Armijo 
Union High School, Fairfield, has accepted 
appointment as principal of Crystal School, 
Suisun, succeeding Jasper J. Finney, recently 
deceased (see January issue, page 45). 
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PLAYING SCHOOL 


Annie Florence Baker, Primary Teacher, Edison School. San Bernardino County 


Characters 


BarsBara: Acting at the real teacher, Miss 
Brown. 

CHILDREN: Use as many boys and girls as 
needed. 

Joan: Acting as teacher for their program. 


When the curtain opens, Barbara is at 
the teacher's desk. The children are seated 
on the stage, as in real school. 


Miss Brown—Children, I have a 
surprise for you. Would you like to 
play it is Friday afternoon and do 
something different? 

Children—Yes, Miss Brown. 

Miss Brown—You may tell us 
what we generally do on Friday aft- 
ernoon, Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth—We do some of our reg- 
ular work and then we have our Read- 
ing Club. We read from our First 
Grade Newspaper. It is called The 
Weekly Primer. We take this paper 
home each week. It helps us to be 
better readers. 

Billy—May I choose something for 
us to do, Miss Brown? 

Miss Brown—Yes, Billy. 
would you like to do? 

Billy—I think it would be fun to 
play school. We could tell you some 
of the things we learned in real 
school. 


Before the teacher could answer a lot of 
hands came up. 


Miss Brown—What is it, Janet? 

Janet—I think it would be nice to 
practice for a real program. Then we 
could give it to another grade some 
afternoon. 

Miss Brown—Yes, Joan, what do 
you think? 

Joan—Miss Brown, I think it would 
be nice to have a little program. Will 
you sit down and let us show you 
how we can do this by ourselves? 
May I be the teacher? 

Miss Brown—I'll say yes to all you 
asked, Joan. So I'll sit down in the 
back of the room to enjoy your pro- 
gram. 

Joan takes Barbara's place as teacher. 

Joan—Let us all stand and sing the 
first verse of America. Thelma Jean, 
you may come in front and lead us. 
Children stand and sing. 


What 


Joan—Now what would you like to 
do? 

Several raise hands. 

Joan—What is it, Donald? 

Donald—We have learned some 
nice poems. May Harry say the one 
about the Goldfish? 

Joan—Harry, would you like to 
say it for us? 

Harry—Yes, I will. (He recites 
the poem.) 

Shirley—May some of us say the 
poem, Naughty Claude? 

Joan—I think it would be nice for 
all to say it. This poem, by James 
Whitcomb Riley, is one we all like. 

The children say the poem. 

Joan—What is it, Mary? 

Mary—May the boys sing the 
Postman? 

Joan—Yes, Jim, what is it? 

Jim—May Billy be the postman 
while we sing? 

Joan—Ill say yes to both your 
questions. 

The boys sing. 

Neva—May Marian say the poem 
Here’s a ball for baby? 

Joan—Would you like to say it, 
Marian? 

Marian—Yes, I'll say it for you. 

Marian recites the Baby poem. 


Jane—May the girls that brought 
their dolls sing My Dolly? 

Joan—Yes, they may. I know you 
like that song. 

Girls get their dolls and sing. 

David—Will there be time to say 
just one more poem? I like the one 
about our flag. May we all say it? 

Joan—Yes, you may. That is a 
fine poem. I am glad you love our 
flag. Let us all stand so we can see 
our flag. 

They stand and recite There are many 
flags in many lands. 

Jack—Is there time to sing some 
more songs? 

Joan—I think we'll have time to 
sing two short ones. Then I'll ask 
Miss Brown to tell us how she liked 
the way we played school. 

Doris — May we sing one of our 
winter songs, The Snowflakes? 
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Gene—I think it would be nice to 
close our program with one of our 
spring songs, The Bluebird. 

Joan—That will be very nice. Pa- 
tricia, will you lead The Snowflakes? 
Frank,- you may lead the Bluebird 


song. 
Children sing both songs, then Joan steps 
aside and Miss Brown takes her place. 
Miss Brown—yYou have done well, 
children. I think you may play school 
some other day. We'll go to our room 
now. 


Curtain 





for classroom, assembly, 
discussion groups 


THE SOUND OF HISTORY 


Then Came 
War: 1939 





25 minutes of History in the 
Making 
Album of 3 twelve-inch 
records—6 sides $6.50 


Notes on educational use by 


Alexander J. Stoddard 


Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia 
Chairman, re Policies Commission 
° 


Edited and introduced by 


Elmer Davis 
Author and News Commentator 
The voices of Chamberlain, Daladier, 
and Hitler, in historic speeches, are 
an important part of the script. The 
factual comments which supply conti- 
nuity are impartial, unprejudiced, rea- 
soned, yet electric in their effect. Here 
is a new teaching instrument to give 
history a new realism and significance. 


World Book 


Company 
149 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 


Timely Material 
For Social Studies 


LING LING 
CHILD OF CHINA 


By 
EVA D. EDWARDS 
and 
SUNG SZE-AI 


Price $1.25 


People are people the world over, as 
this new story of life in China 
shows. Customs and manners may 
differ among them, but basic needs 
are seen to be the same. 


In this warmly human story an 
American girl visits Chinese friends 
and has fun adopting the style of 
life among modern well - educated, 
eity -dwelling Chinese. Through 
stories that are told and trips that 
are taken a good general under- 
standing is gained of the many other 
phases of Chinese life. 


Joint- Chinese-American authorship 
makes this a book of valid informa- 
tion as well as an entertaining story. 
The manuscript of the book made 
several round trips across the Pa- 
eifie for checking by its Chinese 
author, Sung Sze-ai. 


Written at a high interest level 
with a fourth grade reading vocab- 
ulary the book will appeal to chil- 
dren from intermediate grades 
through junior high school. 


Harr Wagner 
Publishing Company 


609 Mission Street 


San Francisco - - - California 


Central Coast News 


Marjorie Dunlap, Watsonville 


Teacuers of Santa Cruz High School 
homemaking classes are anxiously awaiting 
completion of the new building which will 
house their classes. 

There will be two large clothing labora- 
tories, a craft room, office, food's laboratory, 
recitation room, and a unit containing a 
living-room, dining-room combination with 
adjoining kitchen. 

The major work of the carpentry class 
this year will be on this building. Many of 
the furnishings will be worked out as home- 
making class problems. 

£anta Cruz Adult Evening School has 
new classes in knitting, flower arrangement, 
radio broadcasting, and music theory. Jour- 
nalism class publishes a monthly Adult 
School Bulletin. Advanced String Ensemble 
Class, taught by Mr. Van den Burg of San 
Francisco, draws its membership from 
musicians of the communtiy. Community 
Forum is discussing the topic of America 
and Foreign Wars. 

Santa Cruz High School now has a traf- 
fic patrol of 12 students available for spe- 
cial duties and emergencies at the call of 
the police and to serve as traffic officers in 
the vicinity of the school. They have special 
uniforms. 

Santa Cruz is having real success with 
their C.T.A. Consulting Group meetings. 
November meeting was devoted to a discus- 
sion of pensions and in December they dis- 
cussed the problem of relief for the needy. 

San Juan School has started a night class 
for adults, under direction of Dorothy 
Knutzen. The class meets once a week and 
studies various crafts. This school is also 
holding night classes for CCC boys. Every 
Monday night a community orchestra meets 
in this school under the direction of Eliza- 
beth Winter. 

Ruth Miler, attendance supervisor at 
Watsonville, was married in December to 
Norman Harmer; her place is being taken 
by Constance Herline. Helen Anderson will 
be married in February, and her place in 
Watsonville English Department will be 
taken by Myrna Montgomery. 


League of Nations 


a National Com- 
petitive Examination for High Schools 
conducted by the League of Nations 
Association will be held on Friday, 
April 12. 

Students from any public high school in 
the United States, who are under 21 years 


of age and citizens of the United States, 
are eligible to enter the competition. The 
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best two papers from each high school, to 
be selected by the teacher in charge, will 
be forwarded to New York to be entered in 
the national contest. 

This year’s contest will be based upon the 
study of three pamphlets: a new 1939 edition 
of Essential Facts in regard to the League of 
Nations, the World Court and the International 
Labor Organization, the Covenant of the League, 
and Building the New World Order, by Esther 
Caukin Brunauer. Dr. Brunauer’s pamphlet, re- 
printed by permission of American Association 
of University Women, is a careful study in 
simple language of how the nations may organ- 
ize themselves for peace. 

The first national prize will again be a 
trip to Europe, if European conditions per- 
mit. If the trip to Europe is impossible, 
either a similar trip to South America will 
be substituted, or a $500 scholarship award 
to be used at whatever college or university 
the winning student wishes to attend. 

Also, several important colleges offer 
scholarships in connection with the contest: 
Carleton College, $300; Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, $200: and Radcliffe College, $100. 

Besides these national awards, Northern 
California Branch of the League of Nations 
Association is offering $10 for the best 
paper submitted in this area, with second 
and third prizes of $7.50 and $5 respec- 
tively. : 

Last year 1249 high schools all over the 
United States participated in the examina- 
tion. Experience shows that a contest of 
this sort greatly stimulates interest in inter- 
national affairs——Mrs. E. Gibbons Meyer, 
68 Post Street, San Francisco. 


* BS ES 
Democracy at Work 


DEMOCRACY AT WORK, by Ernest B. 
Fincher, Westwood Junior-Senior High School, 
Westwood, N. J.; Russell E. Fraser, East 
Orange High School, East Orange, N. J.; and 
William G. Kimmel, formerly supervisor of so- 
cial studies, New York State Education Depart- 
ment. 576 pages. Illustrated. Published by 
John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia. List 
price, $1.36. 


WY atcuworp of American educa- 
tion today is Twenty-five 
vivid, living chapter headings — “Crime- 
Proofing America,” “Wanted: 5,000,000 
Homes,” “John Q. Public Helps Himself,” 
“Uncle Sam's Long Arms,” “Boy and Girl 
Meet Government,” etc. —in the table of 
contents gives the motif of this book. New, 
timely and sane, this junior high school 
book breaks the precedent that required 
civics texts to be written from the “referm™ 
standpoint, yet it is neither radical nor im- 
practical. 

The illustrations — charts, graphs, car- 
toons, photographs — are daringly removed 
from the beaten path of pictures in the 
usual civics texts. Each illustration is tied 
to the text in the usual civics texts. Each 
idustration is tied to the text and each tells 
an important American story. 


Democracy. 
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oun persons in the state are 
the victims of unemployment to a 
greater extent than any other age 
group, representing a virtual “lost gen- 
eration,” the California Youth Survey 
has recently indicated in a preliminary 
report. 


Between 160,000 and _ 170,000 
young persons between the ages of 
15 and 24 who are out of school and 
available for work are jobless, the 
survey found. This represents be- 
tween 30 and 40% of such young 


persons. 


The survey was made under the 
guidance of Dr. George Mann, chief, 
division of adult and continuation ed- 
ucation, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Dr. Milton Chernin and Virgil 
W. Cazel. 


Data was supplied by more than 
1800 representative employers from 
nearly every industry and county in 
the state. The data included the em- 
ployment situation and policies, with 
special reference to new and young 
workers. Information also was given 


by more than 200 labor unions. 


A check of 20,000 young persons 
in 10 California communities was 
made as part of the survey. In ad- 
dition, various relevant publications 
were collected, 400 high schools and 
trade schools supplied information on 
vocational training. Many public and 






OUR LOST GENERATION 


UNEMPLOYED YOUTH IN CALIFORNIA 


private officials were interviewed con- 
cerning governmental agencies deal- 
ing with youth. 


Among findings in the preliminary 
report are those: 


1. The large majority of young persons 
appear to have little or no specific training 
for any job or trade. 


2. The kinds of training and work pro- 
grams which would most effectively assist 
young persons depend upon the jobs which 
industry can offer, in what occupations, 
at what wages, and with what security 
and chances for advancement. 


3. Seventy-two per cent of the jobs ob- 
tained by youths with the 1800 firms sur- 
veyed were unskilled or semi-skilled. Those 
industries and occupations admitting the 
greatest number of young persons were also 
those with the greatest turnover of jobs 
and the least stability of employment. 


4. Young persons have the least secur- 
ity in their jobs. A large proportion of 
their jobs are seasonal, temporary and part- 
time. Opportunities for advancement are 
less today than a decade or more ago. 


5. Wages for young persons are ex- 
ceedingly low. Three-fifths of the young 
persons placed in employment by the ju- 
nior employment service in a large Califor- 
nia city reported weekly earnings of less 
than $15, including the usual value of room 
and board. A third earned between $15 
and $20. 

6. Information 20,000 


furnished by 


youths showed that more than half of this 
above-average sample reported weekly earn- 


Mareh 17 to 23 « Spring Vacation . See 


DEATH VALLEY 


WITH THE 


WEST COAST SCHOOL OF NATURE STUDY 


Field Program Sponsored by San Jose State College for College Credit 
Pleasant, expert outdoor instruction by nature specialists 
Apply early — Reservations limited — Write P. VICTOR PETERSON, San Jose State College 
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SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


JULY 1 TO AUGUST 9, 1940 


The eleventh Summer Session of the Pasadena 
Playhouse offers six weeks’ intensive training in 
dramatic arts. Six units of University of California 
at Los Angeles credit. Special courses in the art 
of acting, play production and play direction .. . 
as well as playwriting, cinema and radio tech- 
nique, make-up, stage-craft, theatre research, 
stage lighting, management, psycho-dynamics, 
eurhythmics, stage dances. 


For admission two years of college work are 
required. While courses will appeal to anyone 
interested in the theatre, they have particular 
value to teachers, directors and staff representa- 
tives of Little Theatres. A fresh viewpoint on pro- 
fessional problems and new inspiration for the 
work of the year ahead. 


Sixth Annual Midsummer Drama Festival runs 
concurrently with Summer Session. 


Write General Manager for complete details. 


GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
Supervising Director General Manager 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


34 S. El Molino Ave. Pasadena, Cal. 


ings of less than $15. Annual wages re- 
ported to the Social Security Board by those 
between 20 and 24 years of age averaged 
less than $600 yearly. Unreported earn- 
ings were estimated to add about 10 per 
cent. 


7. Many employers said it was increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain trained workers, 
but at the same time stated it was too ex- 
pensive to train them. 


8. Changing technics in industry, as well 
as the aging of the present labor force, 





1940 Supplement To 
FRENCH’S 


Catalogue of Plays 


Classifies and fully describes all new 
plays acquired since the publication of our 
1937 Basic Catalogue. 

In addition to the new plays we have 
included two colored sections in which 
you will find descriptions of our most 
popular plays for High Schools, Colleges 
and Little Theatres. 

SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


Founded 1830 
Los ANGELES - . 


$11 West 1TH St. 


CALIFORNIA 


COLORADO presents a summer program 
for serious and effective study. It provides 
excellent buildings, libraries, laboratories, and 
a faculty of nationally recognized compe- 
tence. Located in the foothills of the Rockies, 
a mile above sea level, in sight of perpetual 
snow, the University has a superior environ- 
ment for summer study, with unsurpassed 
climatic and recreational advantages. Organ- 
ized hikes, week-end outings, visits to glaciers, 
excursions to the Rocky Mountain National 
Park, and mountain climbing. 


‘te - hails 17 toJuly 19 


July 22 to Aug. 23 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Jour- 
nalism, Art, and Music. Special Mountain 
Camp for Geology and Biology. Maison 
Francaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches Haus. 
University Theater with special instruction 
in Dramatic Production. Complete system of 
Demonstration Schools — Nursery to High 
School. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators. Special op- 
portunities for graduate work. Organ recitals 
and public lectures. Educational Conferences. 


| UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. C) 
Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: 


( summer Quarter Catal: 
(including Sohal School) 
O Summer Recreation Bulletin 


va Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
ee 
Se. and No... o. 
NID atenincciscicieiblcelcdiciniiteigitiictinebcciguin 


constantly require new skilled workers. On 
the other hand there has been steadily in- 
creasing mechanization with a larger pro- 
portion of semi-skilled workers. 


9. Although training might help some 
young persons get better jobs, the chances 
are that they would do so by replacing 
older workers at lower wages. This would 
not contribute to the alleviation of gen- 
eral unemployment. 


10. There is much evidenec that youth’s 
chief method of competition for jobs is 
willingness to work for lower wages. Any 
general reduction of real or money wages 
by this method does not appear to serve 
the general welfare. 


11. There are many indications that 
both public and private trade schools are 
graduating young persons with little rela- 
tion to the actual needs of industry, there- 
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by flooding a labor market already over- 
crowded. 

12. Public training-programs should be 
undertaken to benefit all parties con- 
cerned. Such training should be related to 
work of the California Apprentice Coun- 
cil, established under the 1939 Shelley- 
Malloney Apprentice Labor Standards Act. 
By this means, young persons can be thor- 
oughly trained under guaranteed hours of 
training and wages, and satisfactory and 
necessary kinds of labor can be supplied 
to industry. 

13. The lower income of a family, the 
fewer years of schooling do their children 
get, on the average. There is likewise less 
employment opportunity for such children. 

14. Unemployment in cities and rural 
communities is at about the same level, al- 
though there is slightly more unemploy- 
ment in the five cities of more than 100,- 
000 population. 


DRUMS AND BUGLES 


AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DRUM AND BUGLE CORPS 


W ick VALLEY Union Elemen- 
tary School Drum and Bugle Corps is 
one of the largest and finest in the 
state, although it comes from a com- 
paratively small community. 

Vaca Valley's enrollment is about 
550, and nearly half that number com- 
pete for places in this splendid or- 
ganization. 


Since this was organized four years 
ago, our attendance, scholarship, and 
good citizenship have improved to a 
remarkable degree. 

This corps has made many trips into 
various sections of our state, taking 


part in parades and celebrations. It 
has given our school and community 
favorable advertisement that could not 
have been purchased with money. 
The social side of the corps has de- 
veloped to the fullest extent. Genuine 
friendship, good will, and sociability 
are freely interchanged among the 
members, not only to retain their in- 
dividual interest, but for the good of 
the corps, for the good of the com- 
munity, and for the general good of 
the movement and all it stands for. 
The children are taught that they 
are a living part of the organization 
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which they represent, subject to its 
rules, regulations, and general princi- 
ples of conduct. 

They realize that they owe it to 
their comrades, associates, and friends 
to do their best at all times, in a way 
that will be a credit to their school 
and community. In so doing, they 
have taken our citizens by storm, and 
there is nothing too good for the 
Drum and Bugle Corps. 

Vaca Valley Union Elementary 
School is located at Vacaville in So- 
lano County and consists of five ele- 
mentary school districts, namely, 
Alamo, Lagoon, Milzner, Pena, and 
Vacaville. E. H. Padan, the district 
superintendent, and 16 teachers and 
one nurse compose the faculty. 


* * *# 


Leif Erikson the Lucky, by Frederic Ar- 
nold Kummer, saga of the sea, is a story 
of adventure to delight the heart of every 
boy. With splendid illustrations by Nor- 
man Price, this handsome book of 250 
pages, published by John C. Winston Com- 
pany, is a graphic picture of Viking life. 
Price $2. 


John H. Francis Polytechnic High School, 
Los Angeles, of which J. G. Goodsell is 
principal, issues annually through its Eng- 
lish department The Poly High. This 100- 
page magazine presents various selections of 
poetry and prose written by students in 
the English classes. Mrs. Gladyce Klawitter 
is adviser of school annual and creative 
writing class, in charge of the book, which 
is printed by the high school press. 


* * * 











Certificate of Public Health may be at- 
tained at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology by successful completion of a 
4-summer course, beginning this summer, in 
the field of school hygiene, public health 
and health education. For further informa- 
tion address Professor C. E. Turner at the 
Institute, Cambridge, Massachusetts. A 


4-page, illustrated circular is issued giving 
full details. 





* 





* 


Loan Sharks and Their Victims, by Wil- 
liam Trufant Foster, is a Public Affairs 
Pamphlet, 39th in the series published by 
Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City, price ten cents. The 
rapid development of Teachers Credit 
Unions throughout California is a signifi- 
cant step in the age-old battle against the 
loan sharks. 





Diseovering Our World 


Book Three, by Beauchamp, Melrose, 
and Blough 


corr, Foresman and Company have 
just published the third in their series of 
science readers. Book Three continues the 
same line of material that has gone before 
it for the development of scientific con- 
cepts at a higher level. It is prepared with 
the idea of fitting the needs, arousing the 
interests and helping the abilities of older 
pupils. 
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It is a well-balanced course in those as- 
pects of science which should be of particu- 
lar interest and use to boys and girls in 
the sixth grade. Many interesting problems 
in science are outlined in ten work units. 
They have to do with the factor of be- 
havior, how living things develop, what 
makes sound, how electricity is used, con- 
trol of fire, light, what the universe is like, 
how we keep well and other matters of 
general interest. 

The material is prepared so that it will 
arouse the interest of the child and stimu- 
late his curiosity. There are 440 pages of 
material; price $1. 
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CHORAL SPEAKING 


Barbara Gosline Smith, Teacher, John Muir Junior High School, Los Angeles 


sien speaking should have 
well-nigh universal educational ap- 
peal. Any age-level can and has par- 
ticipated in it. 

Choral speaking is adaptable for 
almost any elementary classroom situ- 
ation. On the secondary level it can 
be utilized by the dramatics class, the 
English class and the social living 
group. 

Some language teachers have been 
known to make use of its technics in 
presenting their particular country’s 
literature to their students. Even 
physical educationists combine it with 
their eurythmic work effectively. 

Verse-speaking choir work helps 
the student to appreciate good litera- 
ture, especially poetry, improves his 
voice, his diction, his poise, person- 
ality and social consciousness. 

Do all educators efidorse choral 
speaking? Decidedly not. Why not? 
Well, there are several reasons. In 
the first place, many educators know 
little or nothing about verse-choir 
work; others believe it to be monoto- 
nous and uninteresting to students; 
others disapprove of the type of ma- 
terial used in verse-choir programs. 


How can we who believe whole- 
heartedly in this rather new field of 
endeavor prove its mettle? We should 
emulate “business”: first, by perfect- 
ing our product and, secondly, by 
publicizing it. 

Now, about this perfecting process. 
Let us, above all, shun deadly monoto- 
nous rhythm in rendition! True, 
choral speaking should be rhythmical, 
for rhythm, “fascinating rhythm,” is 
the heart and soul of choral speaking. 
But, for Heaven's sake, let us avoid 
the 

rat-a-tat-tat 

rat-a-tat-tat 

rat-a-tat-tat 

rat-a-tat-tat 
of a child saying a “pome™ for the 
first time, for even beyond and above 
rhythm, we must have variety. Va- 
riety of pitch, of tone, of arrange- 
ment, of costuming, of lighting, of 


bodily movement, stage design, musi- 
cal backgrounds, scenery, and, as this 
writer has discovered to be workable: 
voice sound-effects. 


When you have a dog poem, why 
not have dog sounds? When a group 
of junior highers at John Muir in Los 
Angeles were working on Lone Dog, 
by Irene Rutherford McLeod, we dis- 
cussed dog sounds. The children 
knew everything about this subject. 
They explained that dogs made dif- 
ferent sounds when they were hun- 
gry, when they were sad, when they 
were happy, when they were cold, 
when they were sick, when they were 
in love! 


That big dogs made different noises 
from little dogs, that fat dogs sounded 
differently than thin dogs, that dif- 
ferent species of the genus dog made 
different varieties of noise! 


Amazing Demonstration 


They then proceeded to demon- 
strate what they meant. Their inter- 
pretation was amazing. Soon we had 
a wonderful lone, wild dog sound, a 
perfectly smirking lap-dog sound, a 
grand chorus of other dogs. Our 
principal was so enthusiastic when 
she heard them that she said we 
should give a special audition to Dur- 
ling, that well-known columnist and 
lover of dogs. 


We can assure you that that verse- 
choir number was dynamic. The 
children put everything they had into 
it: they really “gave.” Gone was all 
feeling of self-consciousness, entirely 
missing was any shoving for place as 
in the usual dramatic play; there were 
no tight throats, no faults of pronun- 
ciation or enunciation because, to a 
man, they wanted to put this number 
over, and they did! 

The use of voice sound-effects, 
from this writer’s point of view, is 
one of the better ways of diversifying 
choral speaking. However, there are 
other methods. But, above all, don’t 
let a choir die on its feet with the 
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audience yawning and the participants 
bored to the bone and hoping to get 
it all over with as soon as possible. 
The choral speakers must be con- 
vinced of the innate value and fun in 
their work before anyone else will be 
convinced. 


As to selection of possible numbers: 
criticism on this score is made from 
both the literary conservatives or 
classicists as well as the radicals or 
moderns. The first group say that 
verse choirs learn too much “modern 
trash”; the second claim that too 
many choral-speaking groups use 
nothing but “dead stuff.” There is a 
happy medium—a middle ground 
whereon both can happily tread in 
peace, and that is where and when 
selections of lasting value of both 
past and present are chosen by the 
leader, with an eye, or shall we say 
an ear, to what is suited to verse- 
choir interpretation. 


Group thought and emotion rather 
than individual should be expressed, 
objective ideas rather than subjective. 
Numbers with a great deal of verve, 
life and swing are best. 


Many of our students at Muir, who 
were traditionally opposed to Shake- 
speare and the classics, literally “ate 
up” the Avon bard’s Sigh No More, 
Ladies when it was given as a reply 
to Aristophanes Women’s Chorus. 


The 24th Psalm was beautifully 
rendered over an international radio 
hook-up when the students really got 
into its thought and meaning. 


To sum up: let us begin with our 
students. When they are enthusiastic 
advocates of choral speaking, all 
other things being equal, our fellow 
educators will be. 





Manual Training Teachers 
DEMAND 
The Best for School Work 


F. P. M. Frame and 






Cuts at any angle wood, fron or bakelite. Free 
sample of blade sent Manual Training Teachers 
upon request, 
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NEWSPAPER STAFF GRADES 


Buford Stefflre, Journalism Teacher, Montezuma Mountain School, 
Los Gatos, Santa Cruz County 


Tix grievance committee chair- 
man arose and extended his hand to 
the managing editor. “We came here,” 
he said, “under the impression that 
you had unjustly fired one of our 
men. You have shown us that in the 
two years he was here he never once 
made of a story more than obviously 
was in it, never in spite of encourage- 
ment and advice achieved a style of 
writing acceptable on a metropolitan 
paper, frequently failed to do his 
work within the required deadline, 
and persisted in refusing to work with 
his superiors as a part — however 
anonymous — of the paper. You were 
perfectly justified in his dismissal; 
there is no place in the newspaper 
business for such a man.” 


Grades Are Bewailed 


In the principal's office an angry 
parent was delivering her exit speech. 
“This man,” she began, pointing toa 
nervous journalism teacher, “has given 
my boy a ‘D” in his class and yet fails 
to tell me why he hasn’t an ‘A’. If 
he is unable to explain to me the dif- 
ference between “D’ and ‘A’ work, 
isn’t it possible that the difference is 
obscure in his own mind? Isn't it 
possible that my boy should have a 
‘C’ or even a ‘B’?” 

Teachers of journalism have long be- 
wailed the fact that they had to give grades. 
Their argument has two parts. First, work- 
ing for grades places the emphasis of the 
course in the wrong direction. Second, 
success in school journalism is not measur- 
able in letter grades. 

The first complaint is an excellent ex- 
ample of horse-and-cart disarrangement. If 
any course is devised to train the student in 
useful skills and provide the student with 
socially beneficial attitudes, it follows that 
the grade given measures as best it can the 
success of the pupil in achieving the skills 
and assimilating the attitude. 

Secondly, since the objectives in all 
teaching are becoming more _ intangible 
there is no reason why student-success in 
journalism should be any less measurable 
than student-success in Latin or chemistry. 

A student who, at the end of a course 
in chemistry, has a scientific attitude and 
curiosity and is able to work with chemical 


knowledge gets a high grade. Why? — be- 
cause he has achieved those things the 
course was devised to provide him with. 


In applying this method to journalism a 
careful analysis of the objectives of the 
course is necessary. A student’s purpose 
in studying high school journalism should 
be the mastery of those skills the repetition 
and refinement of which are thought to 
result in socially desirable attitudes which 
are of particular value to the successful 
publication of a newspaper. 


Every activity a staff engages in must be 
designed to produce a socially desirable 
trait. The grade in the course is based on 
the extent to which the trait is incorpor- 
ated into the character of the student. For 
grading a staff that must write and print its 
own paper the accompanying grade-chart 
has proven helpful. 


Although this system demands revision 
by every teacher since no two teachers 
would agree on the same specific weights 
to be given to the goals, it has certain 
stable values. Seventy-five per cent of the 
grade is given for verbal skills and the rest 
for manual ones: since journalism is an 
English department course, although it re- 
quires its peculiar skills, this is about the 
weight principals and colleges expect the 
grade to have. 


By breaking down the total grade reward 
into many parts every student is allowed 


Activity Goal 


Reporting—discovering news 
stories, interviewing, judg- 
ing news value, gathering 


social ease 


Initiative and 


STAMP CLUB 
MEMBERSHIPS 
--for Your Classes 


TAMP COLLECTING helps 

teach youngsters neatness and 
thrift, encourages interest in his- 
tory and geography. Many teach- 
ers have helped their pupils 
join—perhaps you would like to 
give these memberships to your 
classes. Albers Stamp Club offers 
them the chance to obtain valu- 
able stamps and collectors’ equip- 
ment in exchange for coupons in 
all Albers Cereals. Members re- 
ceive membership cards and 
folders showing items they may 
own 


HOW TO GET MEMBERSHIPS: 


Just write to Albers Bros. Mill- 
ing Co., 1054 Stuart Building, 
Seattle, Washington. State num- 
ber of memberships you wish. 





to succeed in some skill. Those who can- 
not write can get ads or run the mime- 
ograph machine, and all are given recog: 
nition for their talents. 


Tue current re-evaluation of educational 
goals has upset many of the old grading 
systems, but the difficulty of grading jour- 
nalism staffs is now no greater than that 
of grading other classes. 


Maximum weekly points 


facts 10 

Writing—writing the formal Skill in coherent communi- 

news story, the feature, etc., cation and éffective ex- 

in a clear, correct, and in- pression 

teresting manner 30 

Administration—assigning of Ability to direct and be 

stories, acceptance of work, directed in the interest of 

cooperation with mechanical the group product 

staff, etc. 15 

Composing—making up Knowledge of fundamental 

Pages, writing headlines, pre- human interest as an aid to 

paring cuts, etc. communication 15 

Printing—preparing stencils, Dependability 

mimeographing 15 
° 

Business—soliciting of ads; Development of correct stan- 

preparation of ads; intelli- dards of value 

gent use of stencils, type 

writers, and paper 10 


An especially good piece of 
work in any field 


Dissatisfaction with merely 
acceptable performances 
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Non-Academie Pupils 


W nar high school faculty is not con- 
cerned with the problem of adjusting its 
educational offerings to the needs and abil- 
ities of what are often called the ‘“non- 
college” or ‘‘non-academic’’ youth who now 
attend high school in increasing numbers? 

For youth who are going to college the 
high school has a program. There may be 
some question as to whether it is the best 
conceivable program, but at least it is a 
commonly-accepted method of preparing for 
college. 

For youth who are able to enter the 
skilled industries the high school offers vo- 
cational education. 


But for those who are not going to col- 
lege or not likely to be able to enter the 
highly-skilled vocations, and who consti- 
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A Brilliant Speaker!” 
GEOFFREY F. MORGAN | 


Dynamic and Inspiring 
Addresses for Service Clubs, 
Institutes, High School Assemblies 


and Commencements 


Available after Feb. 1, 1940 


ADDRESS 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
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tute an estimated 50% of all youth in high 


school, what program of education should 
be offered? 


It is with the answer to this question of 
what to do about these educationally neg- 
lected youth that Dr. B. L. Dodds, now on 
the educational staff of Purdue University, 
writes in That All May Learn, published as 
bulletin of National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals.* This handbook was 
prepared by Dr. Dodds while on the staff 
of this Association's Committee on Imple- 
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mentation and is issued as an official pub- 
lication of the Association in the pattern set 
by the Orientation Committee with its pre- 
viously published Issues and Functions Re- 
ports. ' 

That All May Learn is written primarily 
to be used as a handbook of information 
for the use of American secondary-school 
principals and teachers who are trying to 
adjust the programs of their schools to the 
educational needs of all youth. — Will 
French, Chairman, Committee on Imple- 
mentation. 


*Dodds, B. L. That All May Learn. Bulletin 
of National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, vol. 23, no. 85, November, 1939. 
5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. $1.10. 


* * 


Three Noted Schools 


Tiree California high schools are given 
favorable notice in a recent issue of The 
News Letter (published monthly by Bu- 
reau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University, and featuring radio, press, and 
motion picture) for conducting significent 
activities in these fields. 

Pomona High School is developing an 
elaborate noon leisure program. From three 
to five days each week, students assemble 
in the auditorium at noon for community 
singing, radio programs, movies, and plays. 

Burbank High School carries review col- 
umns in the school newspaper written by 
students dealing with the radio, the movie, 
and the press. A class in the drama de- 
partment broadcasts a weekly program 
called The Brewster Family. The script 
depicts student life in Burbank schools. 

Berkeley High School sponsors a speakers 
bureau which encourages community school 
understanding. Students prepared in 
classes discuss problems in forums, panels, 
and radio programs. 


The Ameriean’s Creed 


F BELIEVE in the United States of America as a govern- 


ment of the people, by the people, for the people; whose 
just powers are derived from the consent of the governed; 
a democracy in a republic; 


A sovereign nation of many sovereign states; a perfect 


union, one and inseparable; 


Established upon those principles of freedom, equality, 
justice and humanity for which American patriots sacrificed 


their lives and fortunes. 


I therefore believe it is my duty to my country to love 
it; to support its constitution; to obey its laws; to respect 
its flag; and to defend it against all enemies. 











February 1— National Social Hygiene 
Day. 


February 3—C.T.A. board of Direc- 
tors; regular meeting. 
San Francisco. 


State headquarters, 


February 3 — California School Super- 
visors Association, Bay Section. 
Restaurant, San Francisco. 


Veneto 


February 10— California Elementary 
School Principals Association, Central Sec- 


tion; Conference. Fresno. 


February 11 — Negro History Week; na- 
tional observance. 


February 11 — School Library Associa- 
Northern California; Book Brunch. 
Women’s City Club, San Francisco. 


tion, 


February 12 — Lincoln’s Birthday. 


February 18-25— Brotherhood Week; 


the annual national observance. 


February 21-24— National Vocational 
Guidance Association; annual convention. 
St. Louis. 


February 22 — Washington's Birthday. 


February 22-24 — International Council 
for Exceptional Children; convention. Pitts- 


burgh. 


February 24-29 — American Association 
of School Administrators; annual conven- 
tion. St. Louis. 


February 26-28 — Kappa Delta Pi; 13th 
biennial convocation. Broadview Hotel, 
East St. Louis, Illinois. 


February 27 — National Conference on 
Correspondence Study; 9th annual meeting. 
Mayfair Hotel, Parlor D, St. Louis. 


February 29-March 2— American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges; 20th annual 
meeting. Columbia, Missouri. 


March 7-14 — California 
Week; 6th annual observance. 


Conservation 


March 9—C.T.A. Southern Section; 
regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, Los An- 
geles. 


March 9 — Alameda County Educational 
Association; annual luncheon. Hotel Oak- 
land. 


March 13-15 — Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution; state conference. 
Inn, Riverside. 


Mission 


CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


March 15-17 — California Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
annual conference. Long Beach. 


March 17-20 — California Elementary 
School Principals 2nd annual conference. 
Santa Barbara. 


March 18-19— Federated Business 
Teachers Association of California; annual 
meeting. Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 


March 18-20 — Association of California 
Secondary School Principals; annual confer- 
ence. Long Beach. 


March 24 — Easter. 


March 30-April 5— Music Educators 
National Conference biennial convention. 
Los Angeles. 


April 1-4— American Red Cross and 
Junior Red Cross; 
Washington, D. C. 


annual convention. 


April 4-6 — Pacific Auto Association; an- 
nual convention. Pasadena. 


April 6-13 — Youth Week in Los An- 
geles. 


April 12-13 — California Educational 
Research Association, Northern Section; an- 
nual meeting. Chico. 


April 12 — C.T.A. meetings, State Com- 
mittees and Board of Directors. 
Hotel, San Francisco. 


Palace 


April 13 — C.T.A. State Council of Edu- 
cation; annual meeting. Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco. 


April 13-14— California Youth Legis- 
lature; 3d annual session. Los Angeles. 


April 14— Pan-American Day; 15th 
national observance, auspices Pan-American 


Union. 


April 20 — California Elementary School 
Principals Association, Central Coast Sec- 
tion; conference. San Luis Obispo. 


April 22-26 — California Public Schools 
Week; 21st annual observance; Charles Al- 
bert Adams, chairman, State Committee. 


April 24-27 — American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
annual convention. Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 


April 25-27 — National 
Washington, D. C. 


Folk Festival, 





April 27 — California Elementary School 
Principals Association, Southern Section; 
conference. Burbank, Los Angeles County. 


April 29-May 3 — Association for Child- 
hood Education; 47th annual convention. 
Milwaukee. 


May 4— California School Supervisors 
Association, Bay Section. Robin Hood Res- 
taurant, Oakland. 


May 4— California Elementary School 
Principals Association, North Coast Section; 
conference. Garberville, Humboldt County. 


May 11—C.T.A. Southern Section; 
regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, Los An- 
geles. 


May 12— Mothers Day; 10th anniver- 
sary of nationwide campaign to make ma- 
ternity safe. 


‘May 17-20 — Elementary School Princi- 
pals State Conference; Southern California; 
auspices State Department of Education. 


May 25 — Opening of California’s Golden 
Gate International Exposition. Treasure Is- 
land, San Francisco Bay. 


Summer of 1940— American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science; sum- 


mer meeting, Seattle. 
June 14— Flag Day. 


June 23-28 — American Home Econom- 
ics Association; annual convention. Cleve- 


land. 


June 30-July 4 — National Education As- 
sociation; 78th annual convention. Audi- 
torium and Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 


July 8-19— N.E.A. Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals; conference on 
elementary education. Madison, Wisconsin. 

November 10-16 — American Education 
Week. Theme: Education for the Com- 
mon Defense. 










California Teachers Association pro- 
vides its members placement service at 
nominal cost. Address Earl G. Gridley, 
15 Shattuck Square, Berkeley, phone 
THornwall 5600; or Carl A. Bowman, 
408 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, 
phone TRinity 1558. 

















































































































































































































































































































































A Brand New Tressler! 
ENGLISH IN ACTION, 3rd Edition 


TWO-BOOK AND FOUR-BOOK EDITIONS 


Keeping abreast of current trends the Third Edition increases the emphasis 

on the social aspects of language study, but does not lose sight of the fact 

that its primary purpose is to help pupils use written and spoken English 

effectively in their everyday lives. . . Those distinctive characteristics that 

spread the first and revised editions of English in Action “all over the map” 
are strengthened in the Third Edition. 


——— — READY THIS SPRING ———— 
D. C. HEATH. AND COMPANY 


182 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Ready March I St in collaboration with 


Funk & Wagnalls 


SINGING WHEELS STANDARD HIGH SCHOOL 


DICTIONARY 
Mase. O’DoNNELL —for effective, independent student use. 


Basic Fourth Reader of —— — 


The ALICE AND JERRY Books | its tig seen ition 
Fifth and Sixth Readers a) AAA 
. In preparation 
The Third-year Readiness Reader of 


this best-loved, most widely used 
series, 


THROUGH THE GREEN 
GATE, 


is now one of the most popular books 


of the series. Write for an examina- 
tion copy. 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 


New York EVANSTON, ILLINOIS San Paincwée 
Representatives: Ned W. Hill, 2051 Norwalk Ave., Los Angeles, Calif.; M. B. Hites, 435 Boynton Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 





